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CHAPTEB I, 



LADY PYTCHLEY AT HOME. 



Sybil Fleetwood had uttered no vain boast 
when she told Lady Osgood that she should 
soon take up her abode at Pytchley Towers 
as its mistress. From the time of his first 
introduction to her, Lord Pytchley had been 
dazzled by her beauty, and captivated by 
her wit ; and on the day of her sister's wed- 
ding, when she looked more radiantly lovely 
than he had ever seen her, and wjien she 
was the theme of general admiration by 
all and every one — Lady Osgood's London 
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2 A WAITING RACE. 

friends and the country squires, the rich 
manufacturers from Combcardingham, and 
the hard-headed hard-handed tenantry, who 
vied with each other in their praises — the 
young lord no longer attempted to conceal 
his feelings, but in the interval between the 
return of the party from church and the 
announcement of the breakfast, took an op- 
portunity of finding her by herself, and 
then and there proposed to her. 

She accepted him at once, without affected 
modesty or any reservation. There was 
no occasion to refer Lord Pytchley to her 
father, for Sybil well knew that he would 
greet the proposed alliance with delight; 
and, indeed, when Sybil, with perfect calm- 
ness and composure, told him what had 
occurred, Hugh Fleetwood .declared that 
never during his life had he heard such 
welcome news. He liked Owen Cunliffe 
very well, as he said afterwards to Lady 
Osgood, and no doubt he would make Annie 
an excellent husband; but he had always 
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thought, from the time when he first saw 
Sybil in the drawing-room of the villa at 
Nice, that a high destiny was in store for her, 
and this idea was now about to be fulfilled. 
His recollections of the friend of his early 
days, the late Lord Pytchley, were very 
vivid and very pleasant, and he had im- 
mense delight in thinking that in the fresh 
alliance about to be formed between the 
families, there would be no trace of the 
Darrington blood. Lord Pytchley's mo- 
ther, as he understood from the little he 
had heard of her from the young man, was 
probably to a certain extent rough and un- 
refined, but as she was a good woman, she 
was worth any number of the high-bred 
vicious Darringtons ; and as for young 
Pytchley himself,- Hugh Fleetwood thought 
he could not have found a son-in-law more 
eligible in every way. 

Lady Osgood's opinion was not asked 
in the matter; if it had been, she would 
have expressed her satisfaction at what had 
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occurred. Indeed, when the engagement 
was formally announced to her by Hugh 
Fleetwood the next morning at breakfast^ 
she formally congratulated her niece, who 
was sitting by; and neither at that time 
nor afterwards ever made the slightest al- 
lusion to the scene which had taken place 
between them in the library on the previous 
day. Lady Osgood was a woman of the 
world, and in that capacity she felt that she 
would be able to put up with a great deal 
in Lady Pytchley which she could not pos- 
sibly have tolerated in Miss Sybil Fleet- 
wood. Moreover, if the half sisters were 
to see each other often in London, where 
each was to have a house. Lady Osgood 
thought it important that in the interests 
of her favourite, Annie, she should be on 
good terms with both. Owen Cunliflfe was 
married, it was true, and Sybil Fleetwood 
was about to be married ; but it was only 
in the children's story-books, the old lady 
thought, that marriage puts an end to adven- 
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ture, and both the young persons in ques- 
tion would probably require looking after. 

The news was conveyed to Annie, then 
in Paris on her honeymoon trip, in a letter 
from Sybil, written in a calm sensible strain, 
without undue exultation or expression of 
rapture. She had always liked Lord Pytch- 
ley, she said, and she thought they were 
tolerably well suited to each other ; and she ' 
was delighted to think that, as she should 
have a house in London, and when in the 
country, should principally reside at the 
Towers, she should not be nearly so much 
separated from her dear sister as she had 
at one time feared. 

Annie's reply Avas much more gushing 
and enthusiastic ; but she was, be it recol- 
lected, in the enjoyment of her honeymoon, 
when everything was tinged by that mellow 
light. She congratulated her sweetest Sybil 
with all her heart ; she thought Lord Py tch- 
ley, with one exception of course (underlined), 
the handsomest and nicest of men. There 
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was never any one so calculated to set off 
that position as Sybil, and there would be 
no one at Court fit to compare with her 
for an instant. How delighted dear papa 
seemed ! She had had a letter firom him, 
written in the highest spirits, about it; but 
what would he do when he had lost both 
his daughters ? They must make him pro- 
mise to divide his time between them. How 
delightful it was to think that they should 
see so much of each other, both in London 
and in the country ! Now she had not time 
for any more, as she was going out for a 
drive in the Bois, and Owen should write 
a postscript. No, how absurd of Owen ; he 
declared he hadn't time, but he sent his 
love and all sorts of congratulations. Sybil 
smiled as she read the last sentence; she 
could fully, appreciate Owen Cunliffe's de- 
light at the news of her forthcoming mar- 
riage. 

They were to be married at the end of 
July, to go off to a shooting-box in the 
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Highlands which Lord Pytchley had rented, 
to winter at Rome, and to come back in 
the spring to a London house, which in the 
mean time was to be purchased and fur- 
nished for their reception. This duty was 
intrusted to Mr. Warraker; and after much 
search that gentleman settled upon one of 
the newly-built mansions in the newly-con- 
structed part of Groveneria, almost on the 
very spot where, thirty years before, when he 
was an articled clerk, he had lived in lodg- 
ings over a jobbing tailor's, the place being 
then known as Upper Eaton-street; Mr. 
Warraker's selection being approved of on 
the arrival of the party in London, where 
Hugh Fleetwood and his daughter had 
rooms at Brown's Hotel in Dover -street, 
and Lord Pytchley established himself at 
the adjacent Batt's. Several weeks were 
passed in daily consultation with uphol- 
sterers, carpet manufacturers, and suchlike 
people, by whom part of the furniture was 
to be supplied; Sybil insisting — and Lord 
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Pjrtchley being only too happy to coincide 
with her — that all the lighter and more 
tasteful articles should be procured by 
them during their Italian tour. During 
this visit to London, Hugh Fleetwood took 
the opportunity of introducing Lord Py tch- 
ley to many of his grandfather's old friends ; 
and the young man found himself received 
with that heartiness and empressement which 
are never denied to good-looking young 
patricians of vast property. 

Then the programme was played out 
exactly as had been arranged. The wed- 
ding took place at Summer Lawn ; was very 
nearly a repetition of that which had taken 
place there a few months before, with dif- 
ferent actors, of course, in the principal cha- 
racters; the pair migrated to Carragnoich, 
where they spent two or three months, 
during which they were visited by Hugh 
Fleetwood and several gentlemen whose 
acquaintance Lord Pytchley had made on 
his last visit to London; and in the com- 
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mencement of October they came down 
South, and journeyed gently through France 
and Italy to Rome ; where they had splendid 
rooms on the Piazza di Spagna, and where 
they were speedily as much thought of and 
as much delighted in by foreigners and 
English as two young persons of their rank 
and riches could not fail to be. 

Rank and riches did not fail them either 
when they returned to England in the 
spring, and took up their quarters in the 
newly - finished and charmingly - furnished 
house in Bosphorus -gardens. While on 
their honeymoon the Earl and Countess had 
carried out their original intention, and to 
the British upholstery, good, honest, and in 
its solid way unmatchable, had been added 
mirrors and mosaics from Dr. Salviati's 
wonderful store at Venice; all kinds of 
Bohemian glass from the Graden at Vienna, 
and from the Zeil at Frankfort ; carpets from 
Aubusson; M. Barbedienne's bronzes; M. 
Freunet's statuettes; malachite vases and 
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cabinets from St. Petersburg; and something 
of everything from Paris. Sybil Fleetwood 
was Countess of Pytchley now, delighting 
in her riches and her rank, and never being 
able to be reminded of them too often. The 
mere fact of seeing the countess's coronet 
surmounting the letters S. P., entwined to- 
gether in a prettily -arranged monografn, 
was so pleasant to her that she had it every- 
where; on her writing-paper and envelopes, 
on the backs of her books, and in the cor- 
ners of her pocket-handkerchiefs; on her 
whips and umbrellas ; engraved on the gilt 
collar of her black-and-tan toy terrier dog, 
and embroidered in silver on the blue 
ribbon round the fluffy neck of her Persian 
cat. 

The best London society was quite 
ready to welcome Lord and Lady Pytchley. 
Old people remembered the Earl's grand- 
father, how he had been drawn into the 
Darrington alliance, and how well he had 
behaved when the . terrible disgrace fell 
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upon him ; all the leading Woolshire peo- 
ple, who came up to town regularly for the 
season, were prepared to rally round one 
who, by birth and possessions, was most 
powerful in the county ; while all who had 
seen anything of the newly-married couple 
on their stay on the Continent were unani- 
mous in their praises of the Countess's 
beauty and grace, and the Earl's free-handed 
hospitality and pleasant manner. 

Sybil was a little nervous at first, until 
she saw how the world — their world, the 
nous-autres class — intended to receive them. 
Would it choose inconveniently to remem- 
ber the crime committed by her husband's 
father — the much-talked-of frailty of her 
own mother? Would they be cold-shoul- 
dered, tolerated, or welcomed ? Unless their 
reception was of the first order, unless the 
welcome was universal and unmistakable, 
Sybil had made up her mind that, notwith- 
standing the purchase of the house, and the 
vast amount of money spent on its comple- 
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tion, they should give up England at once, 
and establish themselves in Paris. 

Fortunately, however, the necessity for 
any step of this kind never arose. The 
first person who called upon Lord Pytchley 
was the Marquis of Ladbrook, now a hale, 
hearty, gray-haired, elderly man; he who, 
in his youth, it wiU be remembered, had 
been the principal victim of Pytchley's fa- 
ther. After sowing his wild oats, the Mar- 
quis had gone in for political life, and was 
now one of the leaders of his party, honest, 
outspoken, and sincere; incapable of the 
slightest duplicity; gifted with plain un- 
varnished eloquence, and with a singular 
winning manner. Lord Ladbrook, in any 
position in life, would have been an excep- 
tional man ; as it was, his personal influence, 
backed by his immense wealth and high 
position, was unequalled ; the recognition of 
such a man did more for a candidate for 
social honours than any ordeal through 
which he could have passed. The Marquis 
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called on Lord Pytchley early one morning, 
introduced himself as an old and intimate 
friend of the late lord, hoped that his friend- 
ship might be allowed to descend to the 
present possessor of the title, suggested that 
he should propose Lord Pytchley at Bid- 
good's, the Voyagers', and the Minerva 
Clubs, to which the young man ought to 
belong ; and asked to be presented to Lady 
Pytchley, of whose beauty he had already 
heard. That afternoon the Marchioness of 
Ladbrook, and the Ladies Selina and Jane 
Notting, called on Lady Pytchley; and 
when, three days after, the Morning Post 
announced that the Earl and Countess of 
Pytchley had been amongst the company 
entertained at dinner at Waterbays House, 
the great and large-minded fashionable 
world of London rushed to fling themselves 
at the feet of the new-comers. 

And Sybil took up her position among 
them, or rather above them, with perfectly 
calm composure. She was not in the least 
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degree flurried or put out by the attentions 
she received, the admiration she created, 
the compliments paid her. Her extraor- 
dinary beauty was spoken of everywhere, 
and it was prophesied at the clubs that 
Lady Flamingo and Mrs. Comstock, who 
were the reigning favourites that season, 
would have to abdicate in Lady Pytchley's 
favour. But Sybil was as much superior 
to Lady Flamingo and Mrs. Comstock in 
intellect as she was in good looks. Those 
charming ladies were the stars of a small 
world, or rather half- world, of their own, 
the female element of which was composed 
of ' frisky matrons' and * girls of the period ;' 
while, so far as the males were concerned, 
the leaven of men of position and respecta- 
bility was very small indeed in the lump, 
and made up of fast young rakes, led cap- 
tains, and men about town. 

But Sybil had very much broader views ; 
and though she fully intended to enjoy her- 
self, and to use her rank and riches as a 
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means to that end, she determined, in the 
first place, to make her position in society 
secure and unassailable. With her there 
must never be a question of averted looks 
or accidentally-known recognitions, as was 
often the case with the Mends of the ladies 
just mentioned; there must be no hanging- 
on to the skirts of society, visited by the 
men but ignored by the women; no such 
partial acknowledgment of position as the 
reception, after much struggling, of a ticket 
for a State concert involves. The regime of 
brainless dissolute license had been in force 
in high English society for some years, with 
no strong hand to check it; and ladies of 
the Flamingo and Comstock tribe had borne 
themselves unblushingly in places to which, 
a dozen years before, they could not have 
obtained admittance. But already there 
were signs of a reaction, which Lady Pytch- 
ley was clever enough to perceive, and she 
determined to shape her conduct accord- 
ingly. So she gave in her allegiance to 
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that set of which the Marchioness of Lad- 
brook, une grande dame de par le monde^ was 
the acknowledged chief, and was soon spoken 
of as one of its most brilliant leaders. 

*She is the cleverest creature in the 
world, that's what she is!' said Sir Robert 
Cullington to himself, as he threw the 
newspaper on to the table before him, and 
stretched himself out lazily in Bidgood's 
bow-window. *I always thought she was 
'cute and long-headed, and all that; but I 
had never any idea she would take up a 
position like this. Royal Highnesses to 
dinner, by Jove!' he said, taking up the 
paper again, and looking at it through his 
double glasses. 'And a devilish well-se- 
lected company to entertain them: Duke 
and Duchess of Macbeth ; Earl and Countess 
of Wakefield, and Lady Jane Primrose; 
Baron Otto Von Rosen; Sir Rupert Nod- 
derman, F.R.S. ; the Viscount and Vis- 
countess Scuffler; Mr. and Lady Anne 
Danebury; Mr. Grimaldi, M.P. ; Mr. Frosch, 
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R.A. ; Mr. Brevier, &c. Deuced well-se- 
lected company, I call it ! Von Rosen and 
the Duchess, the Duke and Lady Anne, the 
Wakefields to give it intense respectability, 
and Grimaldi and those fellows to make the 
Royalties laugh. Lady Ladbrook herself 
could not get together a better lot. By the 
way, why wasn't she there? 0, 1 see,' refer- 
ring to the paper ; * she had people dining 
with her last night, and was afterwards at 
Lady Pytchley's reception.' 

* Good-morning — hallo, hallo, Sir Ro- 
bert !' said Mr. Podder, fussily making his 
way up to the table and holding out his hand. 
' Glad to see you back in England. You are 
unusually late in returning this season, are 
you not?' 

*Ah, how do you do, my dear Mr. 
Podder?' said Sir Robert, with a slight 
suspicion of his grand air. ' Yes, I am a 
fortnight later than my usual time ; but I 
found myself fixed with pleasant people in 
Paris, and didn't care to move.' 

VOL. III. c 
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' I thought we should have seen you at 
Lady Py tchley 's last night ; how was it you 
were not there ? She doesn't forget her old 
friends, I hope?' said Mr. Podder bluffly; for 
he didn't appreciate Sir Robert Cullington's 
manner towards him, nor the two fingers 
which had been extended to him to shake. 

*0 dear, no; Lady Pytchley is well* 
born and well-bred, and persons of that 
kind, as you have doubtless heard, dear Mr. 
Podder, are never guilty of committing such 
mistakes. I found a card waiting for me, 
but I amved in town too late to avail my- 
self of it' 

' Then you missed a remarkably good 
thing, sir,' said Mr. Podder, with energy. 
* Me and Mrs. Podder were there ; and, let 
me tell you, we have seen some first-class 
things in that way, but never saw it better 
done than last night. We were at Krank- 
enfurt's the night before — the man that got 
the concession of the Baratarian loan of the 
Sancho Docks — and though he is rolling in 
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riches, and spared no expense, it was not 
as well done as Lady Pytchley's.' 

* My good Mr. Podder,' said Sir Robert, 
putting his hands on his knees, and looking 
at his companion through his double glass, 
* don't you mark the difference? Lady 
Pytchley is descended from one of the most 
ancient English families. Mr. — I beg his 
pardon — Baron Krankenfurt's father was a 
German Jew, who sold meerschaum pipes 
in the Kamthnerstrasse in Vienna; while 
his wife was, I am given to understand, 
a domestic servant at Hull, where he lived 
on his first arrival in England. All the 
money in the world would not give this 
man good manners or good taste, any more 
than it could make him grow, or alter the 
shape of his nose.' 

* Ah, there is nothing like blood, I know 
that,' said Mr. Podder ; ^ but it isn't often 
you find one like Lady Pytchley, to com- 
bine rank and riches ; she's done better than 
her sister in that respect' 
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*You are speaking of Mrs. Cunliffe?' 
asked Sir Robert loftily. 

*Yes, Mrs. Cunliffe,' said Mr. Fodder, 
rubbing his hands. ' Come now, there can 
be no swagger there, you know. I recbllect 
Cunliffe's father ; he was a clerk to Holbeck 
and Apperley at Bradford, who ran off to 
Australia and made a fortune there.' 

' I know but little of Mr. Cunliffe, and 
less of his wife,' said Sir Robert ; ' but from 
what I have seen of her, she seems a very 
charming person.' 

'Yes; but same kind of breed, you 
know,' insisted Mr. Ponder. ' I knew her 
father, Hugh Fleetwood; and I knew her 
grandfather, Daniel Boyce of Combcarding- 
ham, and have done business with him many 
a time.' 

* There must of course be degrees in 
life,' said Sir Robert. * And, my dear Mr. 
Fodder, from what I have heard, and from 
what I have seen,' he added, with a slight 
bow to his companion, ' I am sure that there 
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are no persons more to be respected or more 
thoroughly happy than those members ol 
the middle class who, by their own industry 
and exertions, have raised themselves to 
wealth.' And he bowed as he sauntered 
away. 

* I don't believe young Cunliffe's happy, 
for all that,' muttered Mr. Podder, as he 
took up the Morning Post^ which Sir Robert 
had relinquished, and glowed all over with 
exultation at finding his name amongst such 
a fashionable company. 

Mr. Podder, according to his lights, was 
a clever man; and, in the observation 
which he had made about Owen Cunliffe, 
he was decidedly right. Owen was not 
happy. He began to think he had made 
a mistake in his marriage, to reflect even 
whether it would not have been far bet- 
ter for him had he remained in Australia ; 
there he would have been somebody — 
what was he here? A nouveau riche^ a 
parvenu, a mere specimen of that class which 
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Essendine had sneered at and warned him 
against; he had a very large income^ an 
enormous house in Golgotha-square, fur- 
nished in the most expensive manner by 
Messrs. Tacks and Tabouret, those uphol- 
sterers so long worshipped by the tasteless 
and married Briton; horses and carriages, 
an excellent cook, good wines, and a patient 
loving wife. Why was he not satisfied? 
He was not satisfied, because he thought 
he was not appreciated. In the colony, 
where everything was new, he was as old 
as anything else ; he had been known to 
have a father — which was as much as any 
other man could boast of — and with quite 
sufficient genealogy coupled with his name 
to enable him to take a good position. But 
here his money would not serve him nearly 
so efifectually, and the genealogy was nil. 
His wealth gave him the house and the luxu- 
ries that have been mentioned, and procured 
him a certain number of acquaintances ; 
flftftdy, washed-out scions of the aristocracy 
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and quasi-fashionable people, who ate the 
dinners prepared by the expensive cook — 
whom they had known in his former place, 
where he had less wages but better company 
to cater for — and who drank the costly wines, 
recognising their flavour, and talking to 
each other about the sale at which they had 
been purchased ; who sneered at his neigh- 
bours in Golgotha-square, rich Greeks and 
City merchants, as persons whose recently- 
acquired wealth was fast altering the stand- 
ard value of society ; and who never quitted 
their host without leaving an impression on 
his mind that they perfectly understood 
that he was not of them, and never could 
be, and that he was merely tolerated among 
them for his money. 

One thing,^too, which especially annoyed 
Owen Cunliffe was that, in the new life 
which they had both of them commenced, a 
great gulf seemed to have been opened be- 
tween him and Sybil. He had never for- 
gotten the words she had said to him at 
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their interview in the garden, to the effect 
that, when family ties had altered their 
feelings towards each other, they should 
meet again under happier circumstances. 
He had hugged that hope to his hedrt, and 
it had consoled him when he first heard the 
news of Sybil's engagement, and during the 
long period when she was abroad with her 
husband. But when she returned to Eng- 
land, and at once took up her position in 
society, Owen saw at a glance how far apart 
their lives were. Those persons who wor- 
shipped her were rude and indifferent to 
him; and while she dispensed her favours 
with all the air of conferring an obligation 
upon the highest in the land, who were 
willing to wait her beck and call, he was 
chafing at his unrecognised position in so- 
ciety, and cursing the folly which still im- 
pelled him to dog her like her shadow, and 
to be eagerly on the look-out for any word 
or glance which from time to time she 
might deign to vouchsafe him. 
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Yes, the fascination which, as Sybil 
Fleetwood, she had exercised over Owen 
Cunliffe, still existed far more dangerously 
in Lady Pytchley. The mention of her 
name, the sound of her voice, would bring 
the blood into his cheeks in an instant. Only 
for the sake of seeing her did he put up 
with what he imagined to be the slights 
passed upon him by society. Not that in 
reality they were slights ; to one portion of 
society Owen Cunhjffe was Lady Pytchley's 
brother-in-law, to another portion he was 
Hugh Fleetwood's son-in-law, to a third 
portion he was a man one saw about, — no- 
thing more. Not one of the three portions 
took sufficient interest in him to slight hun ; 
none of them made much of him, it is true, 
but sometimes it is better to be overlooked 
than recognised ; and if Owen Cunliffe had 
been anybody, and his normal state of fol- 
lowing Lady Pytchley, and gazing at her 
and grinding his teeth with rage when other 
men spoke to her or were with her, had been 
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remarked, it would have been unpleasant 
for both of them ; whereas Owen Cunliffe, 
being nobody, no one took any notice of his 
behaviour. No one save one person — Lady 
Osgood ! Although, before her marriage 
with Lord Pytchley, the relations between 
Sybil Fleetwood and her aunt had been 
placed on an apparently amicable footing, on 
which they had continued ever since, the 
elder lady had never forgotten the rudeness 
with which she had been treated by her 
niece, nor had ever forgiven her for having 
detected and spoiled her intended plot for 
Annie's benefit. Lady Osgood was not na- 
turally revengeful, and was far too well-bred 
to show an open animosity ; and her nephew 
Lord Pytchley had the highest opinion of 
and the greatest regard for her, and never 
seemed happy unless she was constantly at 
the house. The young Earl had begun to 
inquire for himself, and to lead a life after 
his own fashion ; had gone among travellers 
and savants and scientific people, and hear- 
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ing them mention Lady Osgood's name, he 
had imbibed an extra amount of respect for 
her, and was frequently suggesting to Sybil 
that she should be a constant and an hon- 
oured guest with them; and greatly to Lord 
Pytchley's delight, Sybil never made any 
objection. Lady Osgood was highly thought 
of by the Marchioness of Ladbrook and the 
other members of the set of which Sybil 
was a leader, and it was quite as well that 
they should be on the best of terms. 

So aunt Louisa was a standing dish in 
Bosphorus-gardens, and her advice was con- 
stantly asked if not always taken, and she 
was fitted and made much of. But the 
wound which had been made by Sybil's 
hands on the day of Annie's marriage still 
rankled in Lady Osgood's heart, and the 
habit of watching Sybil, which the old lady 
had indulged in at Summer Lawn, she in- 
dulged in still. But to a woman of her 
penetration, it would have been impossible 
for Owen Cunliffe to disguise the feelings 
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by which every act of his life was prompted, 
even had he been aware of her surveillance. 
But he was not aware of it ; and his amor- 
ous sighs and his longing looks were now 
more undisguised than ever. For of late 
he had received one or two glances in ex- 
change for his own, had noticed, or thought 
he noticed, an unwonted pressure of his 
hand when they met. 

Could it be true, or was it merely his 
fancy ? If the opinion of the world could 
have been taken, it would have leaned to 
the first idea ; for people began to say that 
the Countess of Pytchley was a trifle less 
circumspect than she had been at first, that 
she was the dear friend of several young 
women of great fashion and no character, 
and that her house in Bosphorus-gardens 
was the head-quarters of scandal, intrigue, 
and the very best company. 
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And Annie, what was she doing during all 
this time ? She was very pretty and patient, 
very refined and lady-like ; some of the peo- 
ple who met the sisters in society thought 
that Mrs. Cunliffe was even * better style' 
than Lady Pytchley. There was something 
wonderfully interesting about her, they 
said ; something old-fashioned, and different 
from the ordinary run of women nowadays. 
The gossip and scandal, the backbiting and 
malevolence, had no interest for Annie Cun- 
liffe; when she was compelled to sit by 
while it was discussed, she listened to it 
all in a half- weary manner, without remark, 
without even a sign of assent or dissent. 
The flirtations between this young man 
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and that young woman, the understand- 
ing between this married couple or the 
misunderstanding between that, were no- 
thing to her. In her early life she had 
worshipped her father, and in her turn had 
been worshipped by him ; but she had lived 
to see him transfer his devotion to her 
sister. Of late she had worshipped her hus- 
band, but even there she was beginning to 
turn sceptic. 

She was not enough for Owen ; she con- 
fessed that much to herself. Not that he 
thought of any one else ; she was sure of 
that. It was natural enough, now that 
they went into society, that she, sprung 
from a middle-class stock and country bred 
as she was, should compare unfavourably 
with the highborn dames amongst whom 
their lot was cast. She recognised and 
perfectly allowed the difference between 
herself and them. She had said as much 
once or twice to Owen, who had laughed 
in a negligent vacant kind of way, and had 
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fondled her cheek patronisingly. She had 
said as much to Lady Osgood, who had re- 
plied very sharply, declaring that her niece 
was talking nonsense ; that she was quite as 
good in ever)?^ way as those with whom she 
mixed ; and that if she continued to think 
and talk in that strain, she would only have 
herself to blame for all that might happen 
to her. 

What might happen to her? Annie knew 
little, cared less. She thought that the direst 
misery which could occur to her had hap- 
pened already, in the fact that Owen was ob- 
viously bored by her prattle, and fell asleep 
over her songs, that the life she had pictured 
to herself had never come to pass; that her 
husband, who she had fondly imagined would 
have had everything to make him happy, 
was a yawning, disappointed, purposeless 
man. Ah, how diflferent had been her an- 
ticipations ! How she had looked forward to 
the communion between herself and Sybil, 
to the daily intercourse with her father, to 
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the delight which Owen would feel in being 
settled amongst them all in London ! That 
had been the dream ; what was the reality ? 
When she saw Sybil at night, either at a 
grand reception in Bosphorus- gardens, in 
the crush-room of the Opera-house, or else- 
where, she received from her a little bow 
and a smile, perhaps an inquiry as to whe- 
ther they were likely to meet at some party 
which was named, and then Lady Pjiichley 
would snule again, and glide away in the 
throng. Why did not Annie come more 
frequently to luncheon at Bosphorus-gar- 
dens? The fact was that Annie not merely 
found those repasts to be by no means 
amusing, but she had been rather astonished, 
not to say shocked, at the style of conver- 
sation indulged in by the persons whom 
she had met there. Viscountess Scuffler 
and Lady Aime Danebury, though the one 
talked nothing but men, the other nothing 
but horses, discussing the visitors to the 
Row, the amount of expenditure of some of 
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the most notorious ladies, and the source 
whence their income was probably derived, 
would have felt very much astonished to 
think they were saying anything which 
could have evoked comment from the most 
censorious. It was not perhaps so much 
what they said as the way in which they 
said it, and the manner in which it was re- 
ceived by the young men assembled around 

« 

the table. Annie was very glad that Owen 
had business in the City on both the occa- 
sions of her taking luncheon in Bosphorus- 
gardens, and made up her mind to attend 
those meals as little as possible. 

As to her father, the only time when she 
saw anything of him was during her morn- 
ing ride in the Park, when the Squire, 
mounted on his grand old hunter, would be 
in attendance on her, Annie looked charm- 
ingly on horseback, much better than Sybil, 
whose figure was not suited to the habit, and 
whose equitation had only been acquired 
since her arrival in England, whereas Annie 
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Had been accustomed to ride anything since 
she was six years old, and was as much at 
home in her saddle as on her music stool. 
Hugh Fleetwood was never so proud of his 
elder daughter as at those times when he 
heard the murmur of admiration which arose 
as they swept by, Annie sitting her horse 
with the most perfect ease, and looking more 
than usually handsome with the flush of 
exercise on her cheek. But even then he 
was constantly on the look-out for Lady 
Pytchley (who, indeed, seldom appeared un- 
til most of the people were thinking of 
going away), and then her father would 
propose an immediate commingling of the 
cavalcades, and taking up his position by 
Sybil^s side, would leave Annie to the at- 
tention of some other cavalier. 

It was not a happy life, but it was to be 
made still less happy. One day Lady Os- 
good (who, whatever were her engagements 
or her duties, made a point of spending a 
certain portion of her time with her fe- 
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vourite niece, and who had never relaxed 
her rigorous supervision of Owen Cunliffe) 
found, as she thought, the opportunity for 
which she had long been seeking, and de- 
termined to profit by it. 

It was after luncheon, and Annie was, 
as usual, alone. She was looking pale and 
depressed, but Lady Osgood chose to ignore 
these signs, and entered with her usual 
brisk greeting. 

'Why, Annie, chUd,' she commenced, 
* what has become of you ? Times must be 
pretty much altered when an old woman 
like me has to go into the haunts of fashion 
in search of a young married woman like 
you, and after failing to find you, come to 
look for you in your own house. And yet 
that is exactly the case. I was persuaded 
by the Grantley girls into going into the 
Row this morning, under the strict promise 
that I should find you there, and after all 
you never put in an appearance.' 

' No, I was not in the Row this morning, 
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aunty/ said Annie with a faint smile. * Papa 
has had enough of the gaieties of London 
for the present, aod has gone back to Sum- 
mer Lawn ; and — and Owen had something 
else to do, so there was no one to ride with 
me.' 

* Of course I know your papa has gone 
back. I offered to go with him, but he was 
good enough to give me a little longer leave 
of absence ; and indeed I think I can be of 
more service to the family by remaining 
where I am,' said Lady Osgood, dropping 
her voice as she uttered the last sentence. 
* And Owen had something else to do, had 
he ? In my day a young man was only too 
pleased to be seen everywhere with his 
young wife, more especially with such a 
wife as my Annie. However, autres temps 
autres moeurs. Besides, one cannot expect 
perfect polish from a person who has been 
brought up in — ' 

* Don't finish your sentence, aunty,' said 
Annie, holding up her hand appeaUngly. 
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* There is nothing annoys Owen so much as 
a reference to the fact that his early life 
was not passed in EngUsh society. And in 
his absence I must speak in his behalf, you 
know/ 

' I am afraid that you too often have the 
opportunity of speaking in his behalf, my 
dear,' said the old lady. 'Where is he 
now?' 

' I don't quite know, aunty. He went 
out soon after breakfast, and said he should 
not be at home to luncheon. I think he 
went first to the City, and I understood that 
afterwards he had some calls to make.* 

' My darling Annie,' said Lady Osgood, 
' draw that footstool nearer, and come and 
sit at my feet, with your head in my lap, as 
you have done a hundred times, when you 
were quite a little child, and ever since. I 
want to talk to you, dear, and I want 
to have you quite close to me while I 
speak.' 

Annie did as her aunt desired her, then 
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looked up with somewhat of an anxious ex- 
presdon on her face, and said, 

'I have an odd childish remembrance 
that when you bade me take that position, 
you always had something serious to say to 
me, aunty. Am I right in my recollection? 
Does the same thing apply now ?' 

Lady Osgood was somewhat taken aback. 
She had intended to say what she had to 
say as lightly as possible, but the girl's 
serious air caused her to change her tac- 
tics. 

* Well, Annie, what I have to say to you 
is — we won't call it serious, as that is a 
strong phrase, and you have known me long 
enough to have learned my hatred of ex- 
aggeration — but we win simply say that it 
is meant in earnest. Annie, when Owen 
Cunlifle proposed for you, you came to tell 
me of it and ask my advice even, I think, 
before you went to your father.' 

' Yes, aunt, I did.' 

'And I not merely advised you to ac- 
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cept him, but expressed my delight that the 
proposal had been made?' 

'You congratulated me very warmly, 
dear aunty, and on that occasion, as on every 
other, showed the warmest interest in my 
welfare.' 

' Did I ? did I, my child ? You say so 
glibly enough ; but I have asked myself the 
question a hundred times, whether I had 
not better have seen you dead before me 
than Owen Cunlijffe's wife.' 

' Aunt, you cannot surely-^' 

' Listen, child, and hear me out. The 
advice I gave you then was given in all 
honesty and sincerity. I liked what I had 
seen of the young man, and thought him, if 
not • entirely fitted to be the husband of my 
darling girl, at all events a man of probity 
and honour.' 

' And you have found him — ' 

* I have found him as vain, as weak, and 
as untrustworthy as are most of his sex* 
Here are you, scarcely more than twelve 
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months married, and yet you are left to 
yourself, companionless and deserted, while 
he—' 

*Stay, aunt, one minute. You must 
not say, you must not hint, these things of 
Owen without knowing the truth. He has 
his business to attend to ; he has — ' 

'Does his business lead him to dance 
attendance on another woman? Does his 
business call him day by day and hour by 
hour to Lady Pytchley's side ? Is his busi- 
ness of such a nature as to render him the 
talk of the town — the town which sneers at 
him, and condemns her, and pities you, in 
one breath ?' 

Annie was silent for a moment, her nos- 
trils dilated, her breath short and thick, 
her breast heaving. Then she said in a 
dull muffled tone, 

'You must be mistaken, aunt. Your 
love for me has led you into doing Owen 
injustice. Neither he nor Sybil is capable 
of such conduct as you impute to them.' 
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' I impute to them nothing that is not 
borne out by facts/ said Lady Osgood un- 
relentingly. ' He is capable of every weak- 
ness, she is capable of every crime. Do 
not think I speak unadvisedly. I have 
tried to shut my eyes to what has been con- 
stantly presented to them ; I have tried to 
argue myself into the belief that I have 
been deceived. But what I tell you is the 
fact, and nothing can alter it or put it aside.* 

' And you think that — ' 

' I think, I know, that you are being de- 
ceived. Annie, my darling — as dear, more 
dear, to me than any daughter of my own 
could have been — the man whom you love 
so dearly, who swore at the altar to cherish 
you through life, has already broken his 
vow. He loves another; he has fallen a 
victim to the wiles and fascinations of a 
woman, who bears within her the hereditary 
taint of wickedness and vice, and who to 
that hereditary taint adds tact, and power, 
and cleverness, such as those of her bad 
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blood whom I have known have never pos- 
sessed. And that woman is your sister 
Sybil, Lady Pytchley.' 

Again Annie Cunliffe was silent, now 
for a longer time. Her grasp upon her 
aunt's hand relaxed, her head drooped upon 
her breast, and Lady Osgood saw the shin- 
ing tears fall upon her lap. Had she done 
well to speak? She had waited long, so 
long, that she thought any farther delay 
might prove dangerous, and she had calcu- 
lated on her niece's strength of character to 
enable her to bear the blow, and nerve her 
to meet it with something more than resig- 
nation. She thought she had not miscal- 
culated when Annie raised her head and 
«aid, 

'Aunty dear, you must not think me 
weak and foolish for — for doing as I have 
just done. I couldn't help crying, though 
I tried my best. What you told me came 
upon me suddenly, and took me unawares ; 
though of course I have known for some 
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time past that Owen has been a little-r-a 
little changed in his manner towards me, 
and has lost a little of the interest which he 
used to take in me, and in his home. I 
don't think it's unnatural in him. I know 
that I'm very stupid and quiet, and what 
the world calls " slow ;" and what he liked 
and admired when we were alone together 
at Summer Lawn must show very poorly 
in comparison with what he now meets with 
in the world. You see Owen himself did 
not know much of the world when we first 
met, and, though he wouldn't like to be 
told so, he was almost as raw and ignorant 
as I was.' 

' He chose you for what you were,'' said 
Lady Osgood indignantly. 

' Yes, dear, because he knew no bet- 
ter. Do you know that months ago, long 
before our marriage, I thought it might 
have been better if he had met Sybil first ; 
that they were more suited to each other, 
that—' 
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. ^It would have been infinitely better/ 
interrupted Lady Osgood. *They would 
have broken each other s hearts within a 
month, and each gone on in their own way 
for the rest of their lives/ 

' I don't think so, aunty. I know Sybil 
better by this time, and though I don't 
think she is anything like so bad as you 
describe her — ^you always had a prejudice 
against poor Sybil, you know, aunty — she 
is not good enough for my Owen/ 

' And you call him *'your Owen** still?' 
^ He was in the dear old days at Summer 
Lawn, and if he is not now — and mind it is 
you, not I, say he is not — ^he will be again. 
Hear me say now, aunty, and in times to 
come never forget you heard me say it, that 
I have perfect trust in my husband. I do 
not think he is all perfect ; I know that he 
is very human, and consequently very weak, 
but he will come out all right in the end. 
" My faith is large in time," and in my own 
love and dutifulness. It is a great risk to 
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run, I allow that, but I am ready to run it, 
and confident of the result.' 

' Do you know the character of the per- 
sons who are your antagonists, my poor 
child ?' asked Lady Osgood. 

'I have been for a year married and 
living in the world, aunty, and am quite a 
different being from the country girl who 
fed the birds out of the window, and taught 
the schoolchildren at Summer Lawn. I 
know that Owen Meredith is right when he 
says, "The world is filled with folly and 
sin," but I feel a conviction that in this in- 
stance I shall be able to make head against 
them both.' 

* One thing more, Annie,' said Lady Os- 
good. ' Lest you should hold your adver- 
sary too cheap, let me tell you something 
of her. When we read the news that this — 
this young lady was about to be brought to 
Smnmer Lawn, I told you, as lightly as I 
could, and carefully avoiding any stress on 
the darker side of it, her mother's history. 
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You say I always had a prejudice about 
Sybil. It may be so, it may be that before 
I saw her I had preconceived a dislike to 
her ; but directly I came to know her, I felt 
certain that my instinct had directed me 
rightly, and that she was a person to be 
feared and shunned. She has all the vicious- 
ness of her mother, all the inherited taint 
of the Darrington blood, and in addition, she 
has beauty such as is seldom met with, 
combined with strength and determination. 
This is the woman against whom you have 
to fight; this is the woman who has fasci- 
nated your husband and seeks to ruin your 
happiness.' 

* The foes are very ill-matched, aunty !' 
said Annie with a sweet sad smile. ' Lady 
Pytchley with her beauty and her clever- 
ness, and I with nothing but my love and 
trust in Owen. But it will all come right 
in the end.' 

*Pray God it may, my dear!' said the 
old lady fervently. 
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'It will, I am sure it will! Owen is 
vain and weak, as you say, but he is very 
good au fond. He is flattered by the 
notice of such a woman as Sybil, and unable 
to resist the temptation. But one day his 
eyes will be opened, and he will see what 
Sybil really is, and then her power over him 
will cease, and he will be all mine again.' 
'I repeat, God grant it, my dear!' 
' I have no doubt of it ! Do you know, 
aunty, while you were talking, I was think- 
ing of something that occurred at Spindleton 
races two years ago. They were running 
for the Military Sweepstakes, and everybody 
fancied a beautiful chestnut belonging to 
Colonel Fremantle, which bounded oflF di- 
rectly the flag dropped, and made splendid 
running. But when within a hundred 
yards of the winning-post the chestnut 
began to tire, and then Major Martin, who 
had been stealing up quietly and holding 
his big brown Irish horse back, let him go, 
and won easily. I asked some gentlemen 
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of our party why Major Martin had not 
shown sooner in front, and one of them 
laughed and said, "That's Martin's way, 
Miss Fleetwood; he always rides a waiting 
race!" And so I have determined that mine 
shall be a waiting race too, aunty; and I 
only hope I shall be as successful in it as 
the Major.' 

*If sweet temper, and what the Major 
himself would call "pluck," could do it, you 
certainly would, my child,' said the old lady, 
bending down to kiss her niece; *for in 
those respects I never met your equal. But 
you will need to exercise both to their ut- 
most; and now I will run away. You're 
not angry with the old woman for what she 
has said to you, Annie ? It had to be said, 
dear, and I thought you would hear it bet- 
ter from me than from any one else.' 

* Aunty,' said Annie seriously, 'any 
good that is in me I owe to you, to your 
patient instruction and excellent example. 
It would be hard indeed if you had not the 
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right to speak openly and frankly to me of 
anything for my good, however unpalatable 
it might be; 

* And you are still as courageous and as 
hopeful as you have already expressed your- 
self?' 

*More so! The more I reflect on the 
game that has to be played, and the more I 
weigh the characters of those that have to 
play it, the more certain am I of suc- 
cess/ 

* And the more delighted am I at hear- 
ing you say so, my dear,' said Lady Osgood. 
*Now, farewell. Recollect in such a case 
as this, delay is dangerous.' 

' I have nothing to do but to bide my 
time,' said Annie, with her old grave smile. 
^ Major Martin would tell you that you can- 
not force a waiting race, but all you can do 
is to be ready to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity when it offers.' 

* And you will be ready, Annie?' 

* Never fear me, aunt. My stake is too 
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great to allow me to be careless or inatten- 
tive.' 

So far Annie had borne up bravely; 
but when Lady Osgood was gone, she 
thought she had suffered enough to allow 
her to indulge in the luxury of a good cry. 
She was not surprised at what she had 
heard; a woman of her plain straightfor- 
ward common sense knew perfectly well 
that what had been for some time patent to 
her, however she had chosen to ignore it, 
must have been observed by others. But 
though she had glossed over her feelings in 
her conversation with her aunt, she could 
not help avowing to herself that her posi- 
tion was, to a certain extent, an ignominious 
and a degraded one. The mere thought that 
she was spoken of with pity by a section of 
society, that her domestic wrongs were the 
subject of discussion, made her cheek flame. 
In her small worldly experience, she had 
heard the wrongs of other married women 
spoken -of not unfrequently, and as she re- 
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membered the tone taken by the speakers — 
and it was wonderful how her memory 
reproduced the very words that on various 
occasions had been uttered — she shuddered 
within herself, and felt half inclined to rebel 
against him whose conduct had placed her 
in what she conceived to be such a despic- 
able position. 

And with Sybil too! Annie thought 
she could have borne it infinitely better had 
Owen's name been coupled with any one 
else. But with Sybil, her own half-sister, 
the girl whom she had welcomed with such 
affection, to whom she had so speedily and 
so frankly confided the story of her love— ^it 
was too bad. Annie was as little supersti- 
tious as any well-educated young woman of 
her class, but she found herself wondering 
whether Sybil could really be her evU 
igenius. • She had supplanted her in her 
Other's love, that Annie had acknowledged 
to heraelf with bitterness long since, and 
BOW she was exercising the same fatal fasci- 
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nation over her husband. How she had 
trusted her, and how her confidence had 
been abused ! As in a dream, Annie went 
over the time immediately preceding her 
marriage at Summer Lawn, from the day 
when Sybil first asked her to let her take 
her place in meeting Oweij. on his arrival at 
the wicket-gate, to the wedding morning, 
when she had noticed them talking together 
after the ceremony, had noticed too that 
their colloquy was only broken up by the 
entrance of Lord Pytchley. She must have 
been their scapegoat from the first! Why 
had not her aunt, whose worldly knowledge 
must have shown her what was going on, 
why had not Mr. Essendine, of whom Owen 
thought so highly, and who had always pro- 
fessed himself so much pleased at the idea 
of the match, — why had not one or other of 
these persons interfered to prevent it? It 
would have been of no use appealing to her 
father ; from the first he had been enthralled 
by Sybil's witcheries, and would probably 
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have Kstened to nothing in her dispraise; 
but she, Annie, was the elder daughter, 
and for years had been the chief object of 
consideration in the household, and some- 
thing ought to have been said, something 
ought to have been done, to extricate her 
from the disgrace which was then impend- 
ing, and which since had fallen upon her. 

She pitied herself immensely, this good 
simple-hearted young woman ; she wept co- 
piously, and then the reaction came. There 
waa no one like her Owen in all the world ; 
he had his faults, but they were of the head, 
not of the heart ; and though he was not 
strong enough to mthstand flattery and 
temptation — especially from a countess^ An- 
nie said to herself with vicious emphasis — 
he would return to his proper allegiance, 
and all that she had said to Lady Osgood 
about the waiting race would come true. 
Hers was not a very dignified position just 
then, she confessed ; but what did it matter, 
so long as she proved the winner in the 
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end? And so she consoled herself with 
philosophy, and some tea at five o'clock ; and 
when Owen arrived just in time to dress for 
a dinner-party to which they were going, 
his wife had composed her face and her feel- 
ings, and was quite ready to receive him 
cordially. 

But Mr. Cunliffe seemed by no means 
in the humour to be easily pleased, or even 
to receive those caresses of welcome with 
which every dutiful wife, no matter what 
may be her feelings, prepares to greet the 
advent of her lord and master. He flung 
himself down into an easy-chair in his wife's 
dressing-room, and glanced round at certain 
choice articles of her toilette with a look of 
contemptuous disgusf. 

'What is this all about? he inquired, 
pointing to a pink silk dress which was 
extended over two chairs ; ' and what have 
you got those thing- a- my -jigs in your 
hair for V 

' My dear Owen, you seem to have for- 
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gotten that we dine with the Derwent- 
waters ! You are awfully late as it is, and 
you know that Lady Derwentwater prides 
herself on her punctuality. Smith' (this 
to her maid), ' you can leave the room for 
a minute or two; I^U ring when I want 
you/ 

And Smith, to*her annoyance, was com- 
pelled to go. She wanted to hear whdit 
master had to say. 

'Dine with the Derwentwaters ? Con- 
found it all, so we do !' said master. ' I had 
forgotten all about it, and was looking for- 
ward to a bit of fish and a steak or some- 
thing here, and a quiet evening. • What an 
awful nuisance to have to dress oneself up, 
and go and sit amongst a pack of stuck- 
up swells who care nothing for you, and 
have to listen for three or four hours to 
their wretched talk !' 

' I thought you liked going into society, 
Owen, and rather affected what you call 
^'swells," ' said Annie in genuine surprise. 
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* That shows how very little you know 
of me, Annie/ returned her husband. ' In 
my opinion people ought to associate with 
those of their own degree, and with no 
others. I hate swells, and their patronis- 
ingly sneering ways. Who are they to give 
themselves airs, and swagger in the way 
they do ? PU warrant I tould buy up half 
the lot, little as they think of me.' 

' I don't think you could buy up Lord 
Derwentwater, dear,' said Annie coaxingly, 
' and I'm sure you wouldn't wish it, for he 
is one of the nicest old gentlemen in the 
world. And he will be so angry if we're 
late for dinner.' 

* All right. I sha'n't hurry myself for 
him any more than if he were a stockman — 
I mean a footman, a shepherd, anybody! 
By Jove, that reminds me of something! 
Where do you think I've been calling this 
afternoon, Annie ?' 

' I haven't the least idea, dear,' said 
his wife, looking him straight in the face. 
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and endeavouring to quell the blush which 
she knew was rising to her face. 

*IVe been to Bosphorus-gardens ; just 
looked in, you know/ 

* 0, indeed! and how was Sybil?' 

* Sybil was just as ill-tempered and un- 
pleasant as she could be.' 

' Sybil !' cried Annie. ' My dear Owen, 
do you know what you're saying? Is it 
possible for a countess to be unpleasant? 
Ill-tempered, of course, she may be, being 
human, but the other, never.' 

* Don't chaff me, please,' he said; 'I hate 
to be chaffed. Besides, the Countess is 
your sister after all, she's no relation of 
mine.' 

^I'm very sorry, Owen, that my sister 
should be a countess, if it offends you. I 
thought you rather liked that kind of thing. 
Seriously though, I'll even risk keeping 
Lady Derwentwater's dinner waiting to 
know; what was the matter with Sybil — 
if there was anything the matter.' 
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'Then there was a good deal the matter. 
You can tell that directly you get into the 
house; Lady P3rtchley's not one to keep 
her temper to herself. The whole place 
seemed upset and in confusion; the porter 
looked fully two pounds thinner than he 
did yesterday — I mean than he did the last 
time I saw him ; and the groom of the cham- 
bers had the knot of his neckcloth quite on 
one side.' 

' Do you know, my dear Owen, you are 
rapidly developing a hitherto concealed 
talent for observation. And what was the 
cause of these fearful results ?' 

' I found that out as soon as I saw Lady 
Pytchley,' said Owen, greatly flattered at 
nis wife's remarks ; * it seems that there is 
to be an addition to the family.' 

' 0, Owen, Sybil didn't tell you that !' 

' Not in the way you mean,' he said, 
with a loud laugh. *IiOrd Pytchley has 
announced that his mother is coming over 
from America, or wherever he left her, and 
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the Dowager Lady Pytchley may now be 
expected any day.' 

^ Sybil won't like that,' said Annie re- 
flectively. 

^ Sybil simply hates the idea/ said 
Owen. ' She's horribly annoyed about it, 
and hasn't the grace to keep her annoyance 
to herself. She had the audacity to tell 
me — ^me, of all persons in the world — ^that 
she expected to find the old lady "co- 
lonial"!' and he pulled at his beard, and 
rose from his chair, strutting about the 
room. 

'It was a badly chosen phrase, dear,' 
said Annie, after a moment's pause, 'but 
Sybil meant nothing by it, depend upon 
that.' 

' Didn't she, by Jove !' he cried. ' I 
know — at least, that is, I should think — 
never mind, countess or no countess, she 
has no right to insult those who — Now I'll 
go and dress, or we shall be too late for 
this Derwentwater dinner, and that will be 
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ascribed to my colonial bringing up!'' and 
he hurried from the room. 

Was the counter -charm beginning to 
work already ? Annie thought it was, and 
there was a smile upon her face as she rang 
the bell for Smith to complete her toilette. 

Although Lady Osgood was one of the 
last persons in the world to be actuated by 
a spirit of snobbery, and in that sense to 
accept the topographical boundaries of 
London as laid down by Theodore Hook, 
her experience of the streets was limited to 
the West -end ; and any of her acquaint- 
ances would have had legitimate excuse for 
their curiosity if they had met the old lady 
in Theobald's-road. 

Nevertheless, to that unsavoury quarter 
she proceeded immediately on leaving her 
niece's house on the day of their important 
conversation. It was some time since she 
had seen Mr. Essendine, and she was most 
anxious to have a friendly chat with him 
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regarding Annie's prospects. Lady Osgood 
had the highest opinion of Mr. Essendine's 
judgment, and she knew, moreover, that, 
though he was very fond of Owen Cunliffe, 
he would never consent to abet his friend in 
his vices or his follies, and that he would be 
wholly on their side in endeavouring to re- 
store domestic happiness in Golgotha-square. 
So it came to pass that Lady Osgood was 
seated in a hansom cab, which was thread- 
ing its way among the omnibuses and the 
costermongers' barrows, and which eventu- 
ally deposited her in Raymond-buildings. 

With his ragged dressing-gown thrown 
back, and without a collar, for the weather 
was hot, Mr. Essendine was seated at his 
desk, leaning back in his chair, and indulg- 
ing in the luxury of a yawn. He had done 
a very good day's work, and was thinking 
it was time to finish his dressing and go for 
an ante - prandial constitutional, wheti' he 
heard a knock at his door. 

* Come in !' he roared, thinking it was 
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his usual visitor, the printer's boy, and not 
even taking the trouble to look round. 

* Here you are, my lad ; here's the copy, and 
there's a bundle of proofs in the window- 
seat which — ' 

' Mr. Essendine, I — ' 
' Eh ?' cried Mr. Essendine in a startled 
key, and wheeling round in his chair; 

* Lady Osgood I Bless my soul ; I had no 
idea — if you'll wait one minute — this cos- 
tume — ^ 

'Don't disturb yourself^ P^ay/ said the 
old lady, with a smile ; ' you look remark- 
ably picturesque, and refreshingly cool ! 
Now, if you attempt to move I'll go away ; 
and I really want five minutes' rest after 
that -mountainous staircase!" 

'Under the influence of that threat I 
^ve in,' said Essendine ; ' your apparition 
quite took my breath away!' 

'Your staircase had already had the 
same eflFect upon me I You thought I was 
ihe tpiinter?' 
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^ Well, he is my most frequent visitor* 
In these regions we are seldom honoured 
by the presence of ladies !' 

' Of old ladies, at all events, Mr. Essen- 
dine I However, I'm very glad to have 
found you. I want to talk to you about 
your friend Mr. Cunliffe.' 

Mr. Essendine settled himself back in 
his chair, and began lightly passing his 
hand over his bald cranium. 

' Yes,' he said, after a minute's pause, 
'about Owen. I have not seen him for 
some time; how is he going on?' 

*He is going on as badly as possible, 
Mr. Essendine !' said Lady Osgood energe- 
tically ; ' he is going on in the way to break 
his wife's heart, and to bring shame and 
disgrace upon himself!' 

' I am very sorry to hear this, La^ Os- 
good — ' 

* Very sorry, but not very much sur- 
prised, eh, Mr. Essendine ? You and I are 
old friends ; apeak frankly to me.' 
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* Frankly, then, I had an inkling, and 
more than an inkling, that Owen was not 
behaving well/ 

' You have remonstrated with him, and 
without effect?' 

' Remonstrated ? My dear Lady Os- 
good, I know Owen Cunliffe much too well 
to attempt any such useless and ridiculous 
proceeding. He possesses in its entirety 
that distinctive quality of the pig, which 
prompts the animal when pulled in one di- 
rection to rush in the opposite. There is 
no man of my acquaintance so obstinate as 
Mr. Owen!' 

'What on earth, then, is to be done? 
the matter is becoming serious !' And Lady 
Osgood told to Mr. Essendine, fully and 
frankly, the conversation which had taken 
place between her and Mrs. Cunliffe. 

Mark Essendine listened with the deep- 
est attention. When the old lady had 
finished speaking he rose from his chair, 
wrapping the ragged dressing-gown toga- 
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wise about him, and shook her cordially by 
the hand. 

' That dear little woman is right, depend 
upon it !' he said. * She has learned to 
know her husband thoroughly 'y and if she 
makes it a waiting race, she'll win yet!' 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE DOWAGER. 



* Who was that old woman whom Pytchley 
was driving in his T-cart this morning?' 
asked Sir Thomas Buffboard of his com- 
panions at Bidgood's. 

* Haven't the least idea,' said General 
Wing, who imagined the question was ad- 
dressed to him. ' Hard-headed old party ; 
sat bolt upright like a pike-staff.' 

*Sat a good deal better than Lord Pytch- 
ley himself,' said Colonel Choker, joining in 
the conversation. ' He always looks to me 
as if he wanted a bearing rein.' 

^Yes, he's not much of a coachman,' 
said General Wing, * but he's wonderful on 
horseback. I don't think I ever saw a man 
with a finer seat or a lighter hand.' 
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* He learnt that from the Indian people 
where he was brought up,' said Sir Thomas 
Buflfboard. 'By the way, that old lady 
could not be his mother, could she ? Some- 
body said she was coming back/ 

' Mother ! nonsense !' said Mr. Podder, 
who with Sir Kobert Cullington had strolled 
up to the window. ' I happen to know, on 
excellent authority, that Lord Pytchley's 
mother — the Dowager I suppose we ought 
to call her — is an Indian squaw, red as the 
new copper coinage, with an eagle's feather 
in her head, and a ring through her nose.' 

' I am sorry to impugn the authenticity 
of your correspondent's information, my 
dear Mr. Fodder,' said Sir Robert; 'but I 
am in a position to assure you that the 
Dowager Lady Pytchley is not a red In- 
dian, and that she keeps her feathers for her 
bonnets, and her rings for her fingers. I 
was introduced to her this morning by her 
son, with whom she was driving in the Park.' 

' Jove, that's the very woman I was talk- 
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ing about!' said Sir Thomas BuflFboard. 'A 
hard-headed, clever-looking person, not too 
refined perhaps, but what one might call 
" all there." ' 

*Does anybody know who she was?' 
asked Choker. 

>No one,'^said Sir Robert; * and if we 
have to wait until she tells us, no one ever 
will ; and as she is the only person in the 
secret, society will have to do without know- 
ing.' 

' What will the Countess think of her 
new mamma- in-law's arrival?' asked Sir 
Thomas BuflFboard, with a short laugh. 
* Lady Pytchley is a clever woman, but I 
should think the old lady would be a deuced 
hard nut to crack.' 

*Lady Pytchley will manage her fast 
enough, never fear,' said General Wing. ' I 
never saw that woman's equal for tact and 
savoir faire. She stands Al with Lady Lad- 
brook and that lot, and yet I hear that half 
the river parties at which that little Scuffler 
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and her sister, Danebury's wife, are the 
leaders, are concocted at Bosphoru3-gar- 
dens, and that the fair hostess pretty often 
takes a share in them.' 

'Nice style of gatherings those must be,' 
growled Sir Thomas Buffboard. 

' I give you my word that I have always 
found them remarkably agreeable,' said Sir 
Robert Cullington, ' and I quite fail to per- 
ceive the sting of the sarcasm. I do not 
pretend to be a moral man like Wing, who 
has only been cast once for damages in his 
three actions, nor have I the pleasure of 
being churchwarden of a parish hke Sir 
Thomas, but I think I am a tolerably good 
judge of what should or should not be al- 
lowed in society ; and if I had seen anything 
that required speaking about, I should have 
taken the liberty — being what may be called 
a fogey and a very old friend of Lady 
Pytchley's — of mentioning it. One thing I 
can say,' he added, looking round: 'on the 
two or three occasions on which I have been 
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in him, and is only half civilised ; he never 
comes here, he never goes anywhere. I 
saw him the other day galloping over Rich- 
mond Park, and he told me he was obliged 
to come down there once or twice a week 
to get a little air, he could not breathe in 
London.' 

'Why don't he take his wife down to 
one of his country places?' asked Colonel 
Choker. 

* Because she wouldn't go,' said Sir 
Thomas Buffboard. ' He'll have a deal of 
trouble with her before he's done, and now 
his mother has come over to make it more 
pleasant for him. I don't think I would 
stand in Pytchley's shoes for his money or 
his earldom. Now, shall we make up a 
rubber?' 

Sir Robert CuUington was perfectly 
correct in his announcement concerning the 
arrival of the Dowager Lady Pytchley. 
That worthy woman, on getting out of the 
train at Euston-square, had taken a cab 
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and driven straight to her son's residence 
in Bosphorus-gardens, in the full belief 
that rooms and a cordial welcome were 
there awaiting her. She was speedily dis- 
illusioned. Neither Lord nor Lady Pytchley 
was at home, but the housekeeper, whom 
the Dowager thought a very stately person- 
age, appeared, and informed her ladyship 
that rooms had been taken for her ladyship 
at Bocknell's Hotel close by, where she 
would find the young person who had been 
engaged as her maid. The Dowager lis- 
tened to this statement with great gravity, 
descended to the cab, and was duly driven 
off to the hotel. An hour afterwards the 
young person who had been engaged as her 
maid came over and told the housekeeper, 
speaking of her new mistress, that ' if that 
was a lady, she never see one of the sort 
before ;' that she had ordered mutton chops, 
pickled walnuts, and bottled stout into her 
bedroom; and that when the maid had pro- 
posed to open the boxes, warned her not to 
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lay a finger on them, and bade her be oflF, 
and not stand staring at her. like a stuffed 

pig- 
Unquestionably the Dowager was a try- 
ing person. Her appearance was by no 
means the worst point about her ; to be sure, 
she wore a black front coming straight 
across her forehead, while locks of unmis- 
takably gray hair strayed out among the 
net and ribbons and artificial flowers with 
which she adorned the back portion of her 
head. But there were many ladies of her 
age, occupying the highest position in so- 
ciety and in the esteem of the world, who 
were eccentric in their head gear, and this 
might easily be pardoned. Nor was the rest 
of her dress objectionable, consisting, as it 
did, of a very stiff and shiny silk dress, 
open-worked stockings on her feet, and lace 
mittens on her hands. Tom Ferrers de- 
clared that he always felt inclined to ask 
her for a b.-and-s., as she looked so ex- 
actly like a landlady of a public-house ; and 
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Charley Wing said she reminded him of the 
housekeeper who shows you the pictures 
and state rooms of a country mansion. But 
neither of these young gentlemen cared 
much to talk to her, having on her first 
arrival laid themselves out for chafl&ng 
the Dowager, and having been singularly 
worsted in the altercation. 

Nobody cared to say much to her ; she 
was constantly left out of the conversation, 
and it never seemed to make the least dif- 
ference to her. She sat by, a silent and 
shrewd observer, never missing the slightest 
thing that was • said or done, and under- 
standing every nonentity as though she had 
lived among the frisky matrons of London 
from her childhood, nothing escaping her; 
but save by an occasional angry snort she 
never betrayed her feelings in the smallest 
degree. When she had received her son's 
letter telling her of his approaching mar- 
riage, she had not been in the least degree 
surprised; she was annoyed because she 
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found herself cut out of the position which 
she had hoped to occupy as the head of his 
house. But she was a woman of great com- 
mon sense, and during her voyage to Eng- 
land, she had rejflected that, not being born 
to rank, she would probably have discharged 
its duties very badly, and that she should 
be content with wealth and comfort. She 
was an easy-going woman too, and it is 
probable that, if her daughter-in-law had 
treated her with something like kind- 
ness, or even with common respect, the 
Dowager would have been contented to 
withdraw herself into the country, and to 
live there happily enough on the allowance 
which her son made her and in the dignity 
of her title. 

But Sybil, haughty and insolent by na- 
ture, doubly haughty and insolent since her 
worldly success, had never forgiven her 
husband for having invited his mother to 
England without first asking her consent, 
and had resolved that the Dowager should 
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pay the penalty of her son's attachment to 
her. From the moment of the old woman's 
arrival, Lady Pytchley had treated her with 
cool contempt, as a person between whom 
and herself there could not possibly be any- 
thing in common; and although never ac- 
tually rude to her, she would sit by while 
some of her friends were, as they imagined, 
amusing themselves at the expetise of the 
Dowager, and would not attempt to check 
them, or to interfere for her mother-in-law's 
protection ; and neither Sybil nor the frib- 
blers and fools surrounding her table had 
any idea of the resolution, the passion, and 
the power of the hard-featured old woman 
who sat there among them, but not of them, 
and apparently perfectly contented to be 
their butt. 

The Dowager never complained to her 
son of the treatment which she received, 

« 

and both Sybil and her friends took care to 
be far more polite to the old lady in Lord 
Pytchley's presence than in his absence. 
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This did not compel them to put much re- 
striction upon themselves, for the master of 
the house was but rarely present at any of 
his wife's parties in Bosphorus - gardens ; 
while he was so occupied with his own 
grievances, that any statement made to him 
by his mother would have had little chance 
of his attention. The fact was, that the 
experiences of the last few months had done 
much to awaken Lord Pytchley to a sense 
of his position. He took not the smallest 
pleasure in the balls and banquets, the pomp 
and glitter of society, in which his wife de- 
lighted; and though he put up with and 
took his share in them on their first appear- 
ance in London, for the sake of giving plea- 
sure to his wife, whom he then worshipped 
as ardently as he had worshipped when he 
proposed to her on her sister's bridal day, 
he felt little disposed to give himself trouble, 
or to put himself out for her sake, now that 
the film had fallen from his eyfes. Sybil stood 
before her husband as she was ; a woman to 
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whom his wealth and rank had been an at- 
traction, but who cared nothing for himself, 
a heartless coquette, a flirt, and, where her 
passion was roused, worse than a flirt. He 
had no .proof of that, she would tell him tri- 
umphantly, in some of the scenes which now 
were of frequent occurrence between them, 
and in which — worked up by the comments 
on her behaviour which were flying round 
the town, and which could not be kept from 
his ears — sick of the idle purposeless life he 
was leading, and savagely regretful of his 
early days in the Far West, he would burst 
into a torrent of invectives, and accuse his 
wife of being as bad as those associates with 
whom her name was commonly coupled. 

Let him rave, Sybil thought to herself; 
her husband could not accuse her of any- 
thing worse than flirtation. At the time 
when the relations between her and Owen 
Cunlifie were most intimate, at the time 
when, if her desk had been rifled or her foot- 
steps dogged, Lord Pytchley would not have 
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had the smallest difficulty in freeing himself 
from her, she was living in the most re- 
spected set in London, and praised by every 
one for her exemplary and decorous conduct; 
and during that time Lord Pytchley, as 
bliixd as any of the others, had thought his 
wife the incarnation of virtue, and would 
have had his tongue cut out ere it should 
have said one word against her. Sybil 
laughed to herself at the manner in which 
she had hoodwinked the world thus, when 
the dear archbishop was so glad to see her 
at Elam Palace, when the Marchioness of 
Ladbrook was her dearest friend, and when 
the Countess of Skilley and Lady Evelyn 
Toke were never happy unless her name 
was associated with theirs on charitable 
committees, — at that time, if her husband 
had known all, she would have had cause to 
tremble. But now — ^bah — she was tired of 
Owen Cunliffe, and had had enough of him : 
his want of breeding was horribly apparent, 
and his vanity and weakness bored her ; he 
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made himself perfectly ridiculous, too, by the 
way in which he posed himself and atti- 
tudinised, by his love-sick glances, and by 
the way in which he followed her about, and 
watched her every action. She was weary 
of Owen Cunliffe, and had found no one to 
supply his place; she flirted with Baron 
Villegas as she flirted with Lord Towcester, 
a little more deeply, perhaps, and bringing a 
little more skill to the encounter; for the 
one was a notorious libertine, who had in- 
trigued in half the courts of Europe, while 
the other was a fat-faced boy with a flufiy 
upper lip, who twelve months ago had been 
birched at Eton, and whose amatory epistles 
were marvellous combinations of bad spell- 
ing and blots. She flirted openly and auda- 
ciously with half the young men in the 
ball-room; dancing with one, sitting out 
with another, whispering to a third, giving 
a flower to a fourth, and making them all 
madly jealous of each other. She did it 
for excitement, she said ; she could not live 
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without excitement; but the Marchioness 
of Ladbrook looked very grave when she 
met Lady Pytchley now, and all the greet- 
ing which she vouchsafed her was a stiff 
and formal bow; while the Countess of 
Skilley and Lady Evelyn Toke looked upon 
their quondam friend as lost, and removed 
her name from the committee of all their 
charitable associations, though they inti- 
mated their willingness still to receive her 
subscriptions. 

What did Lady Pytchley care for these 
associations ? In truth, little enough. When 
she met Lady Ladbrook, she drew herself 
up to her full height, and returned the Mar- 
chioness's stiff bow with the very smallest 
inclination of her head. And as for Lady 
Skilley and her * daughter, she laughed at 

« 

those two worthy gentlewomen in a cruel 
manner before their faces, and behind their 
backs she drew caricatures of them which 
were handed about through society, and 
one of which, having been forwarded to 
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Elam Palace, very nearly caused a vacancy 
on the episcopal bench, by the convulsions 
of laughter into which it threw the kindly 
old bishop. She gave imitations of them 
inquiring into the character of an appli- 
cant for baby-clothing in a way that drew 
screams of laughter from all who heard her. 
* We don't want any such old women here,' 
she would say. ' I am sure Evelyn Toke is 
older than her mother ; and life is too short 
for attendance at mothers' meetings or for 
looking after destitute dustmen. Who will 
come down to Skiridle's to-morrow ? It 
will be full moon, I think; and we shall 
enjoy the delicious cool of the evening 
twice as much by thinking of the poor crea- 
tures who are broiling away under the 
wax-lights at the State concert, and listen- 
ing to those wretched singers whom they 
have heard so many times before.' 

Meanwhile, as time progressed, the * go- 
ings-on' in Bosphorus-gardens afforded ex- 
cellent subject-matter for gossip in various 
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coteries. The number of Lady Pytchley s 
entertainments had not diminished. The 
expense incurred and the taste displayed in 
them were as great as ever; but the style 
of company invited was very different. 
Looking round the rooms, one was struck 
at once with the comparative absence of 
elderly women and young girls. That fringe 
of wallflowers — composed of dowagers gal- 
lantly bearing the late hours, and the heat 
and weariness of the night, for their daugh- 
ters' sake ; patiently awaiting the advent of 
the supper-hour in talking scandal, in drop- 
ping disparaging hints as to the beauty or 
fortunes of any debutante likely to stand in 
their daughters' way, and in taking mental 
notes of the surrounding toilettes — was 
never to be found in Lady Pytchley's room ; 
and there was an equally noticeable scarcity 
of budding demoiselles. There were dames 
mariees of all ages, from the simpering bride 
to the woman of forty, somewhat full-blown, 
but admirably preserved; and men of all 
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kinds, from knock-kneed boys in the House- 
hold Brigade to judges of the land and 
ministers of state, foreign ambassadors and 
elderly roues^ who had commenced their 
career of intrigue and iniquity forty years 
ago, in George the Fourth's time. 

The industrious gentleman who com- 
piles . the record of fashionable entertain- 
ments for the newspapers, and whose obser- 
vation with contracted view is limited to 
the doings of the higher circle, had not 
pften occasion to chronicle dmner-parties 
among the festivities in Bosphorus-gardens. 
Lady Pytchley was of opinion that these 
were matters which should be managed by 
men, and therefore, with the exception of 
three or four solemn and lugubrious ban- 
quets, over which Lord Pytchley presided, 
and at which the principal members of 
the family and the most highly esteemed 
of their friends were present, she eschewed 
them all. The luncheon parties have al- 
ready been commemorated, and even more 
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in favour than these were Lady Pytch- 
ley's sTipper-parties after the play, bright 
cheery little gatherings, where the meal 
would be served on one large and two or 
three small round tables, and where, im- 
mediately after the soup had been cleared, 
the servants would be dismissed, and the 
guests left to wait upon themselves, delight- 
ing in their freedom, and in having gotten 
rid of the g^ne of having their words Kst- 
ened to and their actions watched. 

Once or twice it happened that some 
gentleman, an acquaintance of one of the 
convives^ but up to that evening unknown 
to his hostess, to whom he had been intro- 
duced at the theatre as a preliminary to 
his supper invitation, would look round the 
table in some surprise, and ask his next 
neighbour where Lord Pytchley might be 
supposed to be. Whereupon he would tell 
him, with a shrug and a smile, that no one 
knew and that no one cared; his lordship 
might be at that moment in bed upstairs, 
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or he might be walking round Hampstead 
Heath in the pelting rain, or encamped 
with a gang of gipsies on Wimbledon Com- 
mon. His habits were miderstood to be 
irregular, and to have arisen from his bring- 
ing-up, and the wild life he had led pre- 
viously to succeeding to the title. The 
allusions to Hampstead Heath and Wimble- 
don Common were touches of humorous 
exaggeration, but the story of Lord Pyjtch- 
ley's wanderings and the dislike to the con- 
ventionalities of society, like most stories, 
had some foundation. Despairing of find- 
ing any other way of ridding himself of the 
presence of persons whom he loathed, and 
acquiring a freedom for which he longed^ 
the young lord had bought himself a five- 
and-twenty-ton yacht, and though his ex- 
perience of nautical matters had hitherto 
been almost nil, so apt and handy was he, 

« 

that within a very short time he and his 
crew of two men could handle the little 
craft in all weathers. This was now the 
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one enjoyment of his life; he had a com- 
fortable berth on board the Minnehaha, 
where he could sleep when so inclined, and 
no one in Bosphorus-gardens knew when 
he came or went. More than once he had 
let himself into his own house, stared at the 
number of hats and coats in the hall, list- 
ened for an instant to his wife's clear 
bright laugh, heard through the closed 
doors, and then gone moodily up to his 
room. 

It is needless to say that the Dowager 
Lady Pytchley was never present at these 
supper parties, nor, indeed, at any of the 
entertainments which Sybil gave to any of 
her particular friends. Not that she would 
have interfered with or protested against 
anything that was said or done ; but there 
was a general opinion kmongst that bright 
band of Bohemians that the old lady was 
remarkably shrewd and observant — and in- 
deed she was — and that after taking stock of 
all that went on, she would probably seek 
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an interview mth, and detail her experience 
to her son. Nothing, for the present at 
least, would have heen farther from the 
Dowager's thoughts. At Lady Pytchley's 
large assemblies, where, by Lord Pytchley's 
express commands, his mother was duly pre- 
sented to every one by his wife, the Dowa- 
ger was received with stately courtesy, and 
interchanged a few words with the most 
distinguished of the company. Her bearing 
was odd but not ill-bred, and her newly- 
made patrician acquaintance, who knew of 
her origin and the circumstances of her 
early life, were satisfied with representing 
her as ' eccentric,' which is by no means to 
be regarded as a stigma. At first she had 
been pleased with the novelty of her life, 
with wearing fine dresses, and riding in 
handsome equipages, which her son's muni- 
ficence provided for her; but this novelty 
soon began to pall, and for a long time she 
looked about in vain for some one to whom 
she could speak openly and Avithout reserve, 
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could exchange confidences in regard to the 
persons by whom they were surrounded, 
and whom she could treat, and by whom she 
could be treated, in a homely, friendly man- 
ner. Such a friend she had always had, 
even in the wilds of Western America, and 
such a friend she at length found, in the 
heart of London society, in Mrs. Hussey 
Ireton. 

Mrs. Hussey Ireton was the wife of the 
Reverend Hussey Ireton, and the Reverend 
Hussey Ireton was first cousin to Lord 
Pytchley, and heir presumptive to the title 
and estates. Heirs presumptive are gener- 
ally regarded with not unnatural suspicion 
and dislike by kings regnant, and under 
other circumstances it is probable that Lord 
Pytchley would have been no exception to 
the rule, and would have had but little re- 
gard for the quasi-stranger, who, failing his 
having male issue, would one day reign at 
the Towers. Moreover, neither the clerical 
nor his wife were by any means likable 
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persons. He was a short, spare, unhealthy- 
looking man, with lank red hair and a 
hungry unpleasant mouth, a cold fishy eye, 
and a cadaverous complexion. In doctrine 
he was the lowest of Low Churchmen, 
bitterly sectarian, prim, and strait-laced. 
Until the present Lord Pytchley had given 
him a comfortable benefice, he had been 
miserably poor ; the good fortune which had 
accrued to him of late had not softened him 
one bit ; and as he moved about in the mag- 
nificent salons of Bosphorus- gardens, he 
would glance at those who from their births 
had been robed in purple and fine linen, 
and who had fared sumptuously every day, 
and rub his hands with great unction as 
he thought of what would probably be their 
destination. 

For this estimable character his wife 
was a fitting helpmate. She was a stout 
common-looking person, having the appear- 
ance, in her black silk gown and plain black 
bonnet, of a well-to-do pew-opener ; and she 
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was as narrow-minded, as bigoted, and as 
jealous as her husband. Previous to the 
Dowager's arrival, this worthy couple had 
only been once invited to their kinsman's 
house, Lady Pytchley having declared that 
it would be impossible to allow the servants 
even to learn that such dreadful objects 
were members of the family. But when 
Lord Pytchley learned from his mother that 
the clergyman and Mrs. Ireton had shown 
her great attention, and that, indeed, they 
were the only persons whom she had met at 
Sybil's house who interested her, or with 
whom she cared to hold conversation, he 
insisted that on all state occasions a card 
should be regularly forwarded to Adalbert 
Villas, Stoke Newington, where the Iretons 
were temporarily resident. 

And so, after meeting a few times in 
Bosphorus-gardens, a great friendship was 
struck up between Mrs. Hussey Ireton and 
the Dowager Lady Pytchley. The tastes of 
the ladies were similar in many respects; 
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they liked the British style of cooking, 
which is never perfect without some pre- 
paration of chop or steak dished-up with 
red gravy and stinging sauces; they both 
liked their religious doctrines similarly high 
flavoured ; and they both hated Sybil, Count- 
ess of Pyixjhley, with a refreshing hatred, 
and whenever they were in her presence 
were maliciously observant of everything 
she said and did. 



CHAPTER IV. 



'when bogijes fall out.' 



The dinner at Lady Derwentwater's was 
very pleasant; not merely to Annie, but 
also to her husband. The host was a man 
who united a certain amount of statesman- 
ship with a passionate love of farming and 
cattle-breeding. Before succeeding to his 
title, Lord Derwentwater had made some 
mark in the House of Conmions, and had 
served not without distinction as one of the 
Under Secretaries of State ; but he took far 
greater pride in the prizes which he had 
won in open competition at the Smithfield 
Club Show ; and after he had entered upon 
his estates he could never be persuaded 
again to take office, finding that it interfered 
too much with his country pursuits. 

Being in a position to select his com- 
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pany, it was not surprising that most of 
the male guests assembled round Lord Der- 
wentwater's table were of congenial tastes 
and habits. There was the Duke of Babra- 
ham, who could write the letters K.G. after 
his noble name, but who would have much 
preferred being known as the owner of cer- 
tain flocks of Ryeland sheep, from which, by 
judicious crossing with the Coxwold strain, 
he had produced the finest breed in England. 
There too, in his ill-fitting rusty black 
suit, his wisp of white neckerchief knotted 
loosely round his throat, and his low shoes, 
was Lord Bedesman. He had been working 
the whole day as chairman of a railway 
committee in the House of Lords, and had 
driven several would-be directors and two 
or three hard-headed engineers to the verge 
of distraction by the pertinence and imperti- 
nence of his questions. But, so soon as 
the ladies had retired, he was quite fresh 
enough to tackle Sir Minton Ridge on the 
question of the proper plan on which cot- 
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ballads of Hajoies Bayly's, 'We met/ *0 
no, we never mention her/ and others of 
that character, in a way that perfectly de- 
lighted the majority of her audience, to 
whom they recalled the days when they 
themselves were young, and when they 
thought of something else besides diplo- 
macy and cattle-breeding; and Owen was 
as proud of his wife's popularity as he had 
been of his own, and went home in a very 
happy frame of mind. 

Not yet, however, was he quite cured of 
his passion for Sybil. When the next morn- 
ing, as usual, he went into the Row, and 
saw Sybil, admirably mounted, surrounded 
by a throng of the best-known dandies of 
the day, bestowing a word here and a smile 
there, queening it over every one with easy 
insolence ; taking more delight, and find- 
ing a greater proof of her triumph, in the 
scarcely-concealed annoyance of her female 
acquaintance than in the undisguised ad- 
miration of the men, — when he noticed all 
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this, Owen Cunliffe felt that he would have 
given all he possessed to have been able to 
ride straight through the encircling crowd, 
and take up a position which he knew had 
once been his, and which he hoped to show 
was his again. 

There are certain men, and Owen Cun- 
liffe was of the number, to whom possession 
of a woman's heart is nothing unless that 
position is publicly affilch^d and openly re- 
cognised. It is not enough for them to 
know that Celia devotes all her spare mo- 
ments to thinking of and writing to them ; 
that she wears their portrait in a hidden 

« 

locket ; that, so far as is consonant with her 
position, and the world's claims upon her, 
she lives entirely for them. She might 
love them less if she would only pretend to 
love them more ; if she would only have 
them, oiled and curled, seated by her 
side in her ivory car, and, laying her 
white hand upon their neck, say, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled world, ' This is the 
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man of my choice ! this is the being I 
adore!' 

Such a feeling is hideously mean and 
snobbish, but it is not uncommon ; and in 
Owen Cunliffe it was strongly developed. 
He was in some things, despite his over- 
weening vanity and his weakness, a man of 
keen appreciation, and he knew perfectly 
well that, amongst the persons frequenting 
Bosphorus-gardens, he was thought nothing 
of. He was among them, but not of them ; 
he had tried in vain to imitate their easy, 
lazy, supercilious manner ; to catch the tone 
of the voice common to them all, but impos- 
sible to him ; to pick up the senseless argot 
which with them did duty for conversation. 
All in vain ! It requires a generation to 
abnegate manhood, and assume that curi- 
ous compound of ignorance and insolence 
which characterises our modem jeunesse do- 
ree^ and Owen was the first of his race 
who had attempted it. Even his money, 
on which he had relied so much, did not 
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give him position. What was his wealth 
to that of the Marquis of Ladbrook, who 
owned half London ; to that of the Duke of 
Pampotter, whose coal-mines in Cockerell 
and Radfordshire alone brought him in a 
princely income. Wealth had done much 
of course ; it had made a baronet of Sir 
Christopher Slagg, whose father, old Pe- 
ter Slagg, had sold fish from a dirty truck 
before he became an iron-master and a mil- 
lionnaire ; and it had helped Mr. Pandorou 
Boxos, the Greek diamond merchant, to a 
seat in parliament and a titled wife. But 
both these men had more money than Owen 
Cunlifie, and to both of their families for- 
tune had come in the second generation. 

The hatred which the despised parvenu 
felt towards these people is indescribable. 
He raged against them to his wife, and yet 
he constantly frequented their society. He 
felt keenly every slight, and would have 
bitterly resented it had he known how, and 
yet the next day he would be- found ex- 
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posing himself to similar insult. He was a 
common-minded man, and he had a common- 
minded man's contempt for Frosch, R.A., 
Pinkerton the poet, and Penguin the novel- 
ist, though he met them at the houses of 
the great, and saw that they were treated 
with infinitely more esteem than he was. 
He once asked Sir Robert Cullington the 
reason of this, and that worthy answered 
him with great frankness. 

' My good fellow,' said Sir Robert, in the 
patronising tone which he always adopted 
to any one whom he particularly disliked — 
'my good fellow, don't you see that these 
gentlemen have, as it were, a kind of title 
of their own, which they have made for 
themselves. They are somebody. If 1 were 
to marry, and have a son (which God for- 
bid !), he would be the next baronet; as it 
is, the title will go to my cousin Vane, who 
is the greatest scoundrel unhung. When 
Lord Pytchley dies, there will be another 
Lord Pytchley ; but there will be but one 
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Frosch, one Pinkerton, one Penguin. They 
are devilish clever fellows in their way*; 
and, as they are well-behaved and fairly 
dressed, society invites them and makes 
much of them. In the next generation 
there will be other painting fellows and other 
writing fellows, and they'll come on in their 
turn.' 

And these fellows, who were grinding all 
day long for their livelihood, were thought 
much of and pleasantly treated by people 
who gave him a cold nod or a colder stare I 
It was too mortifying! but it could be reme- 
died. Once rfenew his relations with Sybil, 
once let the world see that he was foremost 
in her regard, and he would have all her 
set at his feet. The power which he had 
once exercised over her he would assert 
again; he would compel her to 'take him 
up,' as he phrased it, and bid these people 
be civil to him. It could be easily done, 
without suspicion of any underhand in- 
fluence. If Lady Pytchley, a leader of 
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society, desired that her sister and brother- 
in-law should be received and noticed, surely 
society would avail itself of the hint? He 
would see Sybil that afternoon and arrange 
it all. 

Owen Cunliffe did not go home, where 
Annie was fondly expecting him. He 
thought he would get his luncheon at his 
club, the Elkington. Though, as we have 
heard, they would not have him at Bid- 
good's, he was warmly welcomed at the El- 
kington, which was entirely supported by 
men of his style and (Salibre. The specialty 
of the Elkington was, that it was so like the 
real thing without quite being it. It was 
possessed of a noble house situated in the 
very heart and centre of Clubland; had bay- 
windows looking out on to Great Georgius- 
street; all the various rooms, servants, ap- 
purtenances requisite for club-luxury and 
comfort to be fornid at Blight's, the Voy- 
agers', or the Retrenchment, and yet it 
wasn't quite like any of them. All the vari- 
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ous style of club members, too, were repre- 
sented — the old men who take snuff and read 
the periodicals ; the men who hide the news- 
papers; the men with the cough, and the 
men with the pocket-handkerchief; the men 
who snore on the sofa, and the men who 
tear up four sheets of note-paper and toss 
them into the waste-basket before they 
fairly commence their letter, — all these 
were there. There, too, were the ' howling 
swells,' the tawny-bearded, curly-brimmed- 
hatted, enormous-wristbanded, patent-lea- 
ther-booted men, with their matutinal b.- 
and-s., and their anteprandial sherry and 
bitters or absinthe, their conference with 
the chef^ and their intimate knowledge of 
the cellar. They were all there, but to a 
stranger they scarcely seemed to be real; 
all looked to be acting a part, as it were, all, 
but especially the ' swells.' Under the dis- 
guise of Porphyrogenitus, you could not 
help suspecting Jack Underparr of the Stock 
Exchange, or Tom Wilkins of the Inland 
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Revenue. A most successful establishment 
the Elkington, without a fraction of debt, 
with hosts of men — rich men representing 
Australian wool, Califomian gold. Cape dia- 
monds, and London dry-goods— always on 
the candidates' list, with an undeniable 
cuisine and a splendid cellar, constant pool, 
and delightful rubbers, and yet after all not 
quite a club, though very near it ; more like 
playing at being a club, more like a place 
kept up by the members, not for their own 
enjoyment, but that they might say to their 
friends, ' See what a nice club we belong 

tor 

At the Elkington, Mr. Cunliffe had a 
very good luncheon, excellently served, and 
after a cigar and a short nap, put himself 
in cue for the call which he had proposed 
to himself to make. So he strolled leisurely 
through Great Georgius Park, and arrived 
at Bosphorus-gardens. As he rang the bell, 
his pluck, for the first time since he had 
made up his mind to action, began to fail 
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him. He knew Sybil's resolute character; 
thought that if he were to succeed at all, it 
would be by taking her by surprise, and 
determined to regulate his course accord- 
ingly. Yes, Lady Pytchley was at home. 
Not a word was said, but Mr. Cunliflfe's ar- 
rival was silently signalled from the stout 
porter in the hall to the footman half way 
up the stairs, and by him to the gentle- 
manly-looking steward, who preceded the 
visitor to her ladyship's boudoir. 

Lady Pytchley was half buried in a low 
ottoman, with a book in her hand. She 
looked up at the noise of the opening door, 
and involuntarily raised her eyebrows as 
she heard the announcement of the visitor s 
name. But she smiled blandly, though ra- 
ther wearily, as Owen advanced, and gave 
him her hand. ' How do you do, Owen ? 
I was nearly asleep over this stupid book. 
How is my sister ?' ( Lady Pytchley always 
made a point of asking after Annie and 
of speaking of her as her sister to Owen, 
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when the servant was in the room. ) ' Move 
this screen, Merton, and please put that 
blind a little lower. — Well,' when they 
were alone — * and what brings you here ?' 

'That's a cheery way of receiving a 
visitor,' said Owen. 'There was a time 
when you would have had something plea- 
santer to say to me than that.' 

'You are quite right,' said Sybil with 
perfect calmness ; ' there was a time. But 
that time is past ; this is present ; so I repeat, 
what brings you here?' 

' I came to see you.' 

' A quoi bon ? You saw me in the Park 
this morning, — at least I saw you, and very 
moody and ill-tempered you looked.' 

' That was strange, for I was thinking of 
you.' 

' If you were thinking of me, it was not 
at all strange. Don't let us try badinage^ 
Owen ; for one of us, I won't say which, is 
very bad at it. If you were thinking of me, 
it was not at all strange that you should 
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look savage and murderous, for you hate 
me like poison, and would like to kiU me if 
you could. Come now, I've shown you an 
example of frankness — speak out.' 

'I've nothing to say, nothing at least 
that you don't know of. Yes,' he said 
suddenly, * I have something to say ; I want 
to know why you are treating me in this 
manner.' 

' In what manner, Mr. Cunliffe ?' asked 
Sybil, rising to the situation in an instant. 

' In what manner ? Why, like a dog ! 
You bade me speak out, and I do so. Do 
you know who I am ?' 

' Perfectly ! You are the son of a clerk in 
a mercantile house, who forged his master's 
name, mercifully was suffered to escape 
without being prosecuted, sent out to Aus- 
tralia, and made money there.' 

'Will you be silent?' he cried, looking 
round m terror. 

' Certainly not ; you asked if I knew 
who you were,, and I am merely proving to 
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you that I do; besides, this is my house, 
and in it I shall say what I please. So 
much for your father— now for yourself. 
You have inherited the forger's wealth, and 
are under the wild delusion that it has made 
you a gentleman. It has not, it cannot, 
and it never will. You are a parvenu now, 
and B, parvenu you will live and die.' 

*You were glad enough once to take 
notice of the parvenu^ to listen to what he 
had to say, and to receive his compliments.' 

'Do you dare to remind me of that 
time? Do you dare to allude to your own 
disgraceful conduct ? Do you think I have 
forgotten the ignominy to which I was ex- 
posed at your hands? Do you imagine I 
have pardoned it?' 

' I don't know what I did. I only — ' 

'You only did your best to win the 
affections of a girl of eighteen, flattering 
her according to the best of your rude 
power, attaching her to you, and leading 
her to believe that you were attached to 
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her. God knows that, in saying this, I am 
not exaggerating one bit. And then, with- 
out a word of explanation, beyond some 
preposterous excuse of business, you left 
her — left her there, planUe-la^ not know- 
ing what had become of you, not knowing 
whether you were coming back — knowing 
nothing, save that she had been made a fool 
of and deserted.' 

' It was not my doing — ' 

' Of course not ; you had a partner, Mr. 
Jorkins.' 

'What?' cried Owen in a loud key. 
'Partner? Jorkins? I had no partner.' 

' Bah P said Lady Pytchley, with a con- 
temptuous shoulder-shrug. ' I was talking 
about books, and you know nothing but 
sheep and cattle. I know well enough what 
you mean by talking about its not being 
your doing ; you mean that you were over- 
persuaded by your bear-leader, Mr. Essen- 
dine. And yet in this matter, Mr. Cunlifie, 
you considered yourself quite old enough and 
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quite experienced enough to act on your 
own judgment, without appealing to your 
nurse? It was only when it suited you 
that you acted on Mr. Essendine's advice.' 

^It is enough for you to know that I 
acted on it then!' said Owen doggedly. 

' And afterwards, when within less than 
three months you were engaged to my sister, 
was that also the result of Nurse Essen- 
dine's counsel ? If I were given that way, 
I should blush for you, Owen Cunliffe; 
should blush to hear a man make such a 
sneaking, shuffling defence.' 

* Don't trouble yourself to blush on my 
accbunt. Lady Pj^chley,' said Owen; 'you're 
out of practice, and it might be inconvenient. 
Besides, if I don't mistake, you'll require all 
of that article you have in stock for your- 
self. What's the good of our wrangling in 
this way ? I thought you had condoned all 
that Nice business. You told me, when you 
first met me at Summer Lawn, that you had ; 
you said that our relations were to be— to be 
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— sans something or other ; I can't recollect 
the French word, but it meant what your 
friends call " pals." And since then — ^well, 
since then we have been pals, haven't we ? 

' Since then we have been exactly what 
I determined we should be, Mr. Cunliffe, 
and I intend that we shall remain in the 
same position towards each other.' 

' 0, indeed ! and what may that position 
be?' 

' The position of the merest acquaint- 
ances. You are my sister's husband, and 
consequently an esdandre between us would 
be next to impossible. You and Annie will 
be invited to this house; I shall come to 
you when you ask me — voila toutP 

' No, really !' said Owen Cunliflfe, with an 
attempt at coarse repartee ; ' you don't say 
so ! We shall actually be asked to this splen- 
did mansion, to meet such paragons of 
virtue as Lady Scuffler, such men of prin- 
ciple as Baron Villegas; and you, the im- 
maculate Countess of Pytchley, whose name 
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stands so high, whose reputation no one — 
no one, I say, and I think I ought to know — 
can sully, — ^you will deign to come ta us? 
This is really too much !' 

' You are quite right ; it is,' said Sybil, 
rising quickly and ringing the bell. ' I had 
no idea that even you could have descended 
to such a depth of infamy. The door,' she 
said to the servant who entered. — 'Good- 
bye again, Owen; my kind love to Annie, 
I shall see her soon.' 

And before Lady P5rtchley had finished 
speaking, she had thrown herself back into 
her ottoman, and resumed the perusal of her 
book. 

Decidedly, so far, Owen Cunliflfe had 
had the worst of that encounter. He went 
away raging in his heart, and determined to 
take the first opportunity of wreaking his 
vengeance on his sister-in-law. The time 
would come, he thought, was nearer at hand 
perhaps than she imagined, when he would 
be even with her. 
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To Sybil the interview had aflforded a 
certain amount of satisfaction. She had 
long wearied of her quondam lover, and as 
in all such cases, so soon as she ceased to 
care for him (the word * love' would be de- 
graded by being used, and even its modern 
equivalent 'like' is too strong), her feeling 
changed to hate. Calm natures can carry 
on an affaire until in the course of time it 
carries itself off; then gradually detach 
themselves, and attach themselves some- 
where else. But with others there is no 
medium. When doubt supervenes, there is 
an end to it all, and they are quite as keen 
in their anger and resentment as they had 
been in their admiration and appreciation. 

A sense of having been slighted by Owen 
Cunliffe had long been rankling in Lady 
Pytchley's breast; it must be done away 
with, he must be brought to her feet, he 
must atone for the light manner in which 
he had treated her. He had atoned for it, 
he had been brought to her feet, he had 
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made himself conspicuous, ridiculous, in the 
eyes of the world, by the maimer in which 
he followed her about, and looked for the 
smallest token of encouragement at her 
hands. Her amour propre was satisfied, 
and then came the reaction. After a little 
time she saw Owen as she had never seen 
him before, even at the time when, imder 
the influence of her wounded pride, she was 
bitterest against him. Was this the man 
whom she had thought so fascinating, so 
distinguished, this mannerless, pretentious, 
purse-proud vulgarian? Where were the 
charm of his voice, the grace of his address, 
which had so won upon her at Nice ? Ou 
sont les neiges dautan? The fascinations 
of Owen CunliflFe were gone with them. 

And there remained nothing but the 
fact, the positive undeniable fact, that he 
had humiliated a woman who, in her sub- 
sequent career, had turned the heads of 
princes, and had ambassadors as her sup- 
pliants, — he, this colonial trader in cattle. 
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this Adonis of the sheep-walk ! He should 
pay for his temerity; and when the time 
arrived, when Sybil spoke openly and 
plainly to him, reproaching him with his 
cowardice, and throwing his insolence in his 
teeth, she felt a sense of enormous relief, 
and congratulated herself on the manner in 
which, from first to last, she had conducted 
the interview. 

It was a good thing too, she thought, to 
have done with Owen Cunlifife. For him 
she had at one time entertained a dangerous 
feeling, had compromised herself preposter- 
ously in words, in letters, in acts. She knew 
better now ; she was far more rusee^ far more 
diplomatic, far better versed in the ways of 
the world. The relations between her and 
her husband were unsatisfactory ; the strand 
of the bonds holding them together had been 
much worn and attenuated of late, but this 
Cunliffe business safely and whoUy at an 
end, she could defy suspicion or inquiry. 
Let them do their worst; and to the list 
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of her enemies— the Dowager sharp, shrewd, 
and keenly observant ; her iusband, disap- 
pointed in her, hating the hfe which he had 
taken up, and longing for freedom — she had 
now added another in Owen. Let them 
do their worst; they could prove nothing 
against her, they could not possibly take 
away from her the rank and fortune which 
she enjoyed, and for which she had sacri- 
ficed everything. 

So vogice la galere. The end of the sea- 
son was approaching, and Lady Pytchley's 
party for Cowes was made up, and the rooms 
at the hotel were retained. With them 
were to be Lady Scuffler and Lady Anne 
Danebury, Lord Towcester and Baron Ville- 
gas, and nearly all the fast set usually 
gathered together at Bosphorus - gardens. 
Meanwhile something was wanted to whip 
up the excitement of the last fortnight in 
London. 

That something was found thus. One 
morning the Duchess of Macbeth called on 
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Lady Pytchley ; there was to be a large party 
at Maidenhead the following day, and her 
grace had come to beg permission to bring 
an additional gentleman. * An Italian, my 
dear!' she said; *a great friend of Baron 
Von Rosen's, with such eyes and such a 
voice ! My dear Sybil, as soon as I saw him 
I thought of you. He is superbly hand- 
some, and he raffoles about English women 
— mad, my dear, about fair hair and blue 
eyes !' 

* Bring him, by all means, my dear 
Duchess,' said Sybil, smiling at her friend's 
enthusiasm ; * it would be worse than a sin 
to allow such a chance for improving our 
party to escape us. By the way, you have 
not mentioned the name of this wonder.' 

*His name is Frezzolini, and he is a 
marquis. The Baron has known him for 
some years, but he has only just returned 
from the East, where he has been travelling. 
And I may bring him, dearest SybU, then ? 
A thousand thanks ; we meet at Paddington 
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at half-past two to-morrow/ And the 
Duchess sailed away in great delight, not so 
much at having secured M. Frezzolini for 
Sybil, as at having arranged for an invita- 
tion for Baron Von Rosen's friend. 

The Duchess had not exaggerated M. 
Frezzolini's charms. He was a remarkably 
handsome man, with keen black eyes, regu- 
lar features, and a soft silky black beard, of 
middle height, and strongly built. The day 
was intensely hot, and the Marquis, whose 
sojourn in the East had made him brave 
anything, even ridicule, for the sake of 
coolness and comfort, made his appearance 
in a suit of some white fabric, looking bi- 
zarre but perfectly gentleman-like and suit- 
ably clad. He spoke capital English, and 
before they had reached Taplow, had man- 
aged to make himself agreeable to aU the 
ladies of the party, and specially to Lady 
Pytchley. 

^I think you will be pleased with the 
place we are going to take you to, M. Frez- 
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zolini,' she said — he had implored that he 
might be spared the repetition of his title 
— ' there are so few spots in the neighbour- 
hood of London to which one can go sans 
gene^ and this is the handiest and the pret- 
tiest of them all.' 

*You say rightly, Lady Pytchley,' he 
replied with a smile. ' I know it well.' 

* You know Skindle's ?' 

* Chez Skindle, I am as chez moi — or 
rather, I was. It is many years since I was 
here. Tiens ! what is this ?' he exclaimed, 
standing up in the fly and looking round him. 

' Why, this is Skindle's. Is it not the 
place you meant?' 

*It is, and it is not. The white-faced 
avbergey yes ; the brick salons and the gar- 
dens, no. And this large building? Ah, 
the Clob. What a difierence ! It is always 
so with you English, madame. You find a 
pretty place, rural, retired, the river run- 
ning between lovely banks, a country inn 
enough to supply aU that one wants or ex- 
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pects in such a retreat, and at once you 
turn the inn into an hotel, you build a clob, 
you make gardens of the green banks, and 
cover the river with boats and shrieking 
canotiers.^ 

* From the last, at all events, I can pro- 
mise you you shall be free,' said Lady 
Pjixjhley with a laugh ; ' for if you will per- 
mit me, I will take you under my charge in 
my own boat, and show you how well I can 
manage her/ 

'Ocular proof is not necessary, madame. 
I can understand your managing every- 
thing — and every one — to perfection.' 

The acquaintance thus pleasantly com- 
menced ripened fast, and by the time that 
the party had returned from their lazy boat- 
ing expedition (which meant nothing more 
than a leisurely pull up to Cliefden and a 
prolonged idlesse under the shadow of the 
woods) and were ready for dinner, SybU 
and M. Frezzolini were already, to use Lady 
Scuffler's refined phraseology, ' firm pals.' 
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So pleasant had been the day, and so 
well suited to each other was the company, 
that it was unanimously agreed that they 
should not separate on their arrival in 
town, but should adjourn for supper to the 
Duchess's. In her grace's hospitable man- 
sion (the Duke had gone to Scotland for 
the fishing weeks ago) they accordingly as- 
sembled, and after supper M. Frezzolini, who 
had changed his summer garb for evening 
dress, sang some Italian airs, and with his 
voice perfected the fascination of Lady 
Pytchley, which his looks and manner had 
already half accomplished. 

It was nearly half-past one when Lady 
Pytchley's brougham stopped in Bosphorus- 
gardens. M. Frezzolini stepped from it and 
handed Sybil out. 

*Wait,' she said to the servant, who, 
shivering and yawijing, remounted the box, 
and slumbered by the side of the nodding 
coachman. 
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* 

'Don't ring,' said SybU; *I have my 
key.' 

She opened the door and passed into 
the hall, dimly lighted with the half-ex- 
tinguished gas, and filled with perfume 
from the large stand of flowers in its midst. 

* And now, good-night !' she said, turn- 
ing to him and giving him her hand. ' I 
hope you have enjoyed your day. I may 
say for myself, that, thanks to you, it has 
been perfectly delightful.' 

'Lady Pytchley,' said her companion, 
bending over her hand, ' you have already 
a thousand slaves. This day you have 
added to the number one who — ' 

She started, and drew her hand rapidly 
away with a sudden exclamation. 

M. Frezzolini drew himself up, looked 
round, and saw a man standing close by 
them — a man dressed in a thick blue serge 
suit, with a straw hat on his head, and a 
white wrapper round his throat. At first 
M. Frezzolini thought the new-comer was a 
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robber, and he was scarcely reassured on 
hearing Lady Pytchley say, in a strange 
voice, 

*Ah, is it you? This is M. Frezzolini, 
who has been good enough to see me home 
from the Duchess's. — M. Frezzolini, my hus- 
band.' 

Frezzolini bowed, but Lord Pytchley 
took no notice of his salute, and merely 
pointed to the door. 

* Good-night, M. le Marquis ; very many 
thanks.' And in obedience to her glance of 
appeal, Frezzolini bowed again, and left the 
house. 

' Go in there,' said Lord Pytchley, point- 
ing to the dining-room. And in her aston- 
ishment at his tone, Sybil obeyed. 

'You leave my house to-morrow,' he 
said, as he closed the door behind him. 

' You shall disgrace it no longer.' 

'I disgrace it!' she cried. 'I disgrace 
the house ! Who disgraces it most, pray : 
I, who come home from a party of persons 
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of my own caste — a party to which you 
were invited, and to which I had left word 
that I had gone — or you, who, having been 
spending your time God knows where and 
with God knows whom, come stealing in? 

' Who was that man ?' 

' That gentleman was the Marquis Frez- 
zolini, a friend of the Duke and Duchess of 
Macbeth.' 

'What right had he here with you at 
this time of night ?' 

' He is a foreigner, and a stranger in 
London. I brought him from Dunsinane 
House, and was going to send him to his 
hotel in the brougham. WTiat right had 
he ! What right have you to speak to me 
in this fashion, Lord Pytchley? The man 
was wishing me good-night in the hall. 
The door was open, as you proved by com- 
ing in; the servants were outside. You 
might have seen the brougham draw up; 
I dare say you did. You may try your 
hardest for evidence against me, but you 
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have procured none to-night. Now, let me 
go to my room ; I am tired.' 

' I am wearied of this life/ said Lord 
Pytchley. 'I will go to your father to- 
morrow.' 

' My father !' she cried. ' Do you think 
I am stiU a child, that I am to be frightened 
by your threats of appealing to my father ? 
You must have but a poor case, Lord Pytch- 
ley, if that is the utmost your malice can 
suggest.' 

And she swept out of the room. 



CHAPTER V. 



A BAS LE MASQUE. 



Of all the stories concerning Lady Pytchley 
with which London was ringing— stories of 
her fastness, her extravagance, her disre- 
gard of the conventionalities of society, and 
the hundred other cancans which were cir- 
culated through the regions of 'the club 
and the drawing-room' — not one had pene- 
trated to Summer Lawn, where Hugh Fleet- 
wood was happily dreaming away the fallow 
leisure of his life. The rumours indeed 
were rife enough while he was in town, but 
he heard nothing of them. He was essen- 
tially so good a man, so kind-hearted and 
loyal, so modest as regarded his own worth, 
so eager to believe the best of others, that 
not the veriest gossip among his friends 
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could be cruel enough to wing the word- 
arrow, which would have sped straight to 
the Squire's honest heart. 

He thought his daughter Sybil the love- 
liest and the cleverest of created beings ; he 
was never tired of talking of her, of citing 
the things she said and the things she did ; 
of reading of her movements in the fashion- 
able journals ; of watching her from the 
stalls as she sat in her opera-box, from the 
back of his horse as she passed up and down 
the Drive, lying back in her carriage in 
stately indolence, amidst a host of con- 
gratulations. He raved about her at his 
clubs, at the solemn dinner-parties of his 
country friends to which he was invited — 
dinner-parties at which the mention of Lady 
Pytchley's name would cause first a sudden 
silence, then a rush of whispered conversa- 
tion, and a certain amount of tittering 
among the ladies. To all of this old Hugh 
— ^his period of fogeydom had arrived, and 
he was invariably spoken of as ' old Fleet- 
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wood' now — would be totally insensible ; as 
insensible as he was to the fact that when 
he joined a group at a club the talk which 
had been in full swing would be immediately 
suspended, and a change of subject deftly 
introduced, and that when he made play 
for his constant topic, a smile would come 
over most of his companions' faces. 

But even his admiration of his daugh- 
ter, and his delight in constantly seeing her, 
could not keep him in London when once 
the hot weather set in, and for some weeks 
Hugh had been comfortably settled at Sum- 
mer Lawn. He had left Ladjr Osgood 
behind him, and, to tell truth, felt rather 
pleased that he had done so. From what 
he had heard, there were certain alterations 
which would have to be made in the rooms 
appropriated to Annie, such as the addition 
of a nursery, and these must be made be- 
fore the Cunliffes' arrival at the end of July. 
Then he had to go over pretty frequently 
to the Towers, and see how matters were 
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• going on there. Pytchley had not been 
down for some time, and if the place was to 
be as full of company for the shooting as 
Sybil had led her father to expect, it was 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
some one in authority to consult with Mrs. 
Jenkins, and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. So that altogether the Squire had 
plenty of business to attend to, and his time 
did not hang heavy on his hands. 

One hot morning Hugh Fleetwood was 
seated in the breakfast-room over the re- 
mains of his meal, when looking off the 
newspaper for a minute, he thought he saw 
a horseman coming up the avenue. The 
Squire^ls eyesight was not so good as it had 
been, but after a long stare under his shad- 
ing hand, he uttered an exclamation of as- 
tonishment 

' By Jove !' he muttered, ' it's Pjrtchley. 
What on earth can have brought him here 
at this time, and unannounced? No — no 
harm, I hope.' And Hugh's heart sank within 
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him, and a feeling of impending ill, such as 
he had not known for years, came over him. 
Meanwhile the horseman had been mak- 
ing rapid progress, and by the time the 
Squire reached the portico had arrived and 
dismounted. 

* My dear boy,' cried Hugh Fleetwood, 
rushing towards him, 'what brings you 
here ? Sybil's not ill ?' 

* Lady Pytchley was quite well when I 
left town yesterday morning, sir, and,' look- 
ing towards the groom, whom the bell had 
summoned from the stables — ' and she sent 
her love.' 

* That's all right!' cried the Squire, in 
his usual hearty tone. * So long as you're 
not the bearer of ill news, nothing could 
please me so much as the sight of you. 
You're looking pale and fatigued, my boy. 
Too much London going-out, eh? or per- 
haps you haven't breakfasted? How ab- 
surd of me to keep you talking here when — ' 

* I have had everything I require, thank 
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you, Mr. Fleetwood. I came to the Towers 
last night, and breakfasted before leaving.' 

'Yes, just making an addition to the 
south wing for Annie, you know. We are 
rather cramped for room as it is, and when 
— Shall we walk out and look at the al- 
terations?' said the Squire, breaking off 
abruptly. 

'Later on, if you please, but just now 
I must ask you to give me a quarter of an 
hour, as I have something serious to say to 
you.' 

The expression of his face corroborated 
his words. Looking at it, Hugh Fleetwood 
stood aghast. ' I knew there was some- 
thing wrong,' he said; 'for God's sake tell 
me what it is!' 

' I must teU it you from the beginning,' 
said Lord Pytchley. 

' Then come to the library,' said the 
Squire ; ' we shall be quiet there.' 

There was the usual litter in the library 
of papers and pipes, cigar boxes and riding 
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■whips, ^UDS and fishing rods in the comers, 
and some architectural plans of elevationB on 
the table. The Squire hastily pushed these 
on one side, as though they had suddenly 
become displeasing to him, and motioned 
his visitor to a chair. The bright cheery 
expression seemed to have died out of his 
face ; he looked worn and anxious, and his 
voice was sharp and querulous as, leaning 
forward, he asked Lord Pytchley to keep 
him no longer in suspense. 

' I have but little to say, Mr. Fleetwood, 
though that little has enough in it to spoil 
the happiness of more than one life. Your 
daughter has deceived and disgraced me. 
There you have the sum total of alll have 
to say,' 

Hugh Fleetwood's hands clasped con- 
vulsively the arms of the chair in which he 
was sitting, and he bowed his head as though 
under some sharp and sudden stroke. He 
did not look up as he muttered, 'Go on ; 
please tell me all.' 
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' There is one thing I need not tell you, 
sir, and that is, how and why I proposed to 
Miss Fleetwood, for you saw us together 
from the first. I was immensely fascinated 
by her beauty and her manners, and I had 
additional pleasure in the thought that she 
was your daughter, and in the anticipation 
of a renewal of the alliance between the 
families. So I courted her almost uncon- 
sciously until the day when I asked her to 
be my wife.' 

'Her sister's wedding-day,' said Hugh, 
nodding his head ; ' I can see you now, com- 
ing up to me with Sybil on your arm.' 

' It would have been better for us 
both if — however, I am not here to moral- 
ise, but to state fsicts. Nor need I tell you 
how Lady Pytchley was treated by me. 
You saw the preparations that were made 
for her both in London and at the Towers, 
and you will remember my telling you, 
when you remonstrated with me about the 
expense I was incurring, that nothing 
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could be too good for my wife. I had no- 
thing to complain of while we were abroad, 
nor on our first coming to London. Lady 
Pytchley's reception in society was excep- 
tional — this was quite as much due to the 
fact of her being your daughter as of being 
Countess of Pytchley — and the very first 
people took notice and made much of her. 
For a time nothing could be better; her 
beauty and fascinations made her welcome 
everywhere, and no one could be so proud 
as I was of the admiration she excited. And 
now I don't know whether about this time I 
was somewhat to blame. You know my early 
life, Mr. Fleetwood, and you will, I think, 
understand that a young man who has been 
brought up in the fireedom of the prairie 
is likely, after a time, to find the bonds of 
society press somewhat tightly upon him; 
to feel himself galled by the convention- 
alities of every-day life, and to long to kick 
them off. I know for my own part that a 
very little of London Hfe went a very long 
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way with me ; and though I was delighted 
to see the position which Sybil had assumed, 
the attention and deference which were paid 
to her, I began to pine for the fresh air and 
the stillness of the woods and, fields, and 
the absence of the never-ceasing cackle of 
society jargon. 

' Understand, I hadn't a notion of leaving 
Sybil at that time. She and I had so often 
talked over my old time in the Far West, 
and she had shown herself so good a tra- 
veller during our continental experience, 
that I flattered myself I had innoculated 
her with my love of rambling. Of course 
I didn't intend to take her far away; I 
merely suggested a yachting cruise in 
the Mediterranean, a run to Norway, a 
visit to the Holy Land — anything to break 
the dull dead monotony of the Park, the 
Opera, and the ball-room. I proposed it 
to her, leaving her to make a selection as 
to where we should go. She did not take 
long in deliberation; she told me fairly 
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at once that nothing could induce her to 
leave town until the end of the season, and 
that when we were installed at the Towers, 
she intended to fill the house with her in- 
timates. I thought this last remark un- 
called for^ and I was annoyed at it. I was 
annoyed altogether. If she had but come 
with me, I have no doubt that a very little 
run would have sufficed me, and I should 
have returned more in love with her than 
ever. I am not sure, if she had readily and 
cheerfully consented to go, that I should 
have gone ; but when she spoke in this way, 
my spirit was roused, and I told her that 
though I could not force her actions, the 
expression of my wish ought to be enough, 
and that if she would not come with me, I 
should go by myself I will not drag you 
through any more of these details, Mr. 
Fleetwood, but I will simply mention that, 
in endeavouring to get Sybil away from 
London at that time, I had another motive. 
I had noticed that of late the female friends 
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with whom she seemed most intimate were 
of a very diflferent stamp to those in whose 
society she had been on our aniyal in Lon- 
don. The Marchioness of Ladbrook, who, 
from the first, had shown her such attention, 
my aunt Lady Osgood, and others of their set 
seemed to be ehminated from Lady Pytch- 
ley's parties, while their places were sup- 
plied by young married women, whose names 
were known even to me as the leaders of a 
fast and disreputable school, and whose con- 
versation and manners had already proved 
to me that in what had been said of them 
they had not been maligned, I had remon- 
strated more than once with Lady Pytchley 
on her association with these persons, but 
on each occasion she had laughed the mat- 
ter away; and now, when I spoke to her 
seriously, she openly defied me, telling me 
that she should choose her own company, 
and that in that selection she should cer- 
tainly not be guided by the taste of one 
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who had been only a few months accus- 
tomed to civilisation.' 

Hugh Fleetwood looked up for the first 
time. *Did Sybil say that, and to you?' 
he asked. 

' I think I have quoted her exact words,' 
said Lord Pytchley. 'I remember them 
because they made a deep impression on 
me, and I was so struck by their import 
and the tone in which they were uttered, 
that I felt I must run away at once. It 
was cowardly, I know; I ought to have 
stopped in my own house and asserted 
my position; but the shock was so great 
that I followed my first impulse, and that 
was to fly. I wanted to get away as fiir 
as possible, so took the train and rambled 
about Cornwall for a week. On my return 
I went straight to Sybil, hoping to find her 
exhibiting some little regret for what she 
had said at our last meeting; but on the 
contrary, she was hard and defiant, ex- 
pressed a sarcastic hope that I had enjoyed 
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myself during my absence, and said it 
would be very much better that we should 
each go our own way, without interfering 
with the other.' 

'In Heaven's name, when did all this 
happen ? asked the Squire. ' I saw nothing 
of it when I was in town.' 

* We are both too proud, I think, to let 
our wounds be seen,' said Lord Pytchley; 
' but this final outburst did not take place 
until after your return to Summer Lawn. 
After that I felt my home was broken up ; 
the house was constantly filled with persons 
to whom I had the strongest objection ; and 
to escape from them, I bought a little yacht, 
in which I went cruising about for two or 
three days at a time. The night before 
last, on my return from one of these trips 
at a late hour, past one in the morning, I 
saw Lady Pytchley's brougham standing 
before the house. The door was ajar; it 
yielded to my push, and, on entering the 
hall, I found Lady Pytchley standing there 
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Hugh Fleetwood sat still, with his head 
sunken on his breast, motionless and for 
some time silent. At length he muttered 
to himself, 'How could I be expected to 
know what was gouig to happen ? he asked. 
How could I be expected to know? From 
experience, from dire and bitter experience ! 
Once again the taint of the Darrington blood 
crops up, once again the family curse is 
about to fulfil itself. For what were my 
sufferings twenty years ago, if not for an 
example and a warning? Why did I suffer 
this lad to be ensnared into the net in which 
I had been entangled? Why did I not 
warn him from the pitfall which has been 
my destruction ? Good God, will the virus 
never be expelled? or are the women of 
this family to be for ever the curse of men ? 
How the story reproduces itself! As was 
Helen, so is her daughter — ^false and wicked, 
and when detected, savage and defiant. I 
thought that my time for strife was long 
since over, and that I should have been 
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allowed to go down into my grave in peace, 
and now the old trouble of my life seems 
opening up to me again. What I suffered 
in my youth for my wife, I am to suffer in 
my age for my daughter, and all hope of 
rest and quiet is denied me.' 

After a short time Lord Pytchley re- 
turned ; and he and the Squire had a farther 
conversation, in the course of which it was 
decided that they should return to London 
together, and that the Squire should seek 
for an interview with Sybil, in which he 
could reason with his daughter as to the 
course of conduct she was pursuing, and im- 
plore her, for his sake, to give up some 
of the associates by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and to lead a more domestic life. 
Lord Pytchley had great faith in the efficacy 
of this proposition, having the notion that 
Sybil's affection for her father was deeper 
than for any other human being, and that 
his influence with her would necessarily be 
greater. But Hugh shrugged his shoulders 
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in silence. He remembered what little effect 
Helen's father's remonstrances had on her, 
and he was not disposed to give Sybil credit 
for any greater amount of feeling than her 
mother had displayed. 

That was a weary journey to London 
for both the men; each sat shiinking back 
in his corner of the carriage, silent, moody, 
and engrossed with his own thoughts. The 
phantoms of bygone years, ghosts long since 
laid, were passing in grisly array through 
Hugh Fleetwood's mind — men and women 
amongst whom he had lived at the time of 
his first and in the early days of his second 
marriage; long-forgotten places identified 
with some stormy scene between him and 
Helen; Reginald Connell, whom he had 
met during his last visit to London, and 
stared at blankly, recognising the face, but 
being unable to recollect to whom it be- 
longed. Then came the cliff cottage at 
Ventnor, the reminiscences of Dr. Waddi- 
love, and of the birth of the child to whom 
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now he was going almost as a suppliant. 
Why had he ever suffered himself to depart 
from the resolution he had formed of never 
seeing her, of never acknowledgmg her as 
his daughter ? She would have been wicked 
all the same ; the taint of the Darrington 
blood was in her, and would have worked 
to its baleful ends ; but it would have been 
out of his sight, out of his ken, and the 
stigma which she would have drawn upon 
herself would not have reflected upon him. 
It was too late now to think of that ; all that 
was to be considered was ag to how best he 
could use his influence to heal the breach 
which had been made, to stifle the scandal 
which doubtless had already been started. 
And as he recollected how, on his first 
meeting with her and during the early days 
of their companionship, he had been struck 
by the girl's natural manner, and by the 
perfect openness with which she spoke to 
him of her past and future, there almost 
rose a hope in his honest soul that his mis- 
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sion might not prove a fruitless one. She 
was angry with her husband, and there had 
been differences between them ; she resented 
his interference with her life and his absent- 
ing himself from his home ; but she would 
listen to her father, whom she loved, and all 
might yet be well. 

And Lord Pytchley — what were his re- 
flections during that long journey between 
Combcardingham and King's-cross ? He too 
thought little about the present, but was 
engrossed almost wholly with the past. 
Why had his father ever confided to him the 
secret of his birth and position? That was 
the key-note of his thoughts. And then 
there rose before him the scene of his fa- 
ther's death — the long rolling prairie with 
the flying figure of the horse-stealer a black 
speck against the horizon, and his father 
with the blood welling from his wound, 
supported by his lad's knee, and growing 
fainter every instant. That was the life he 
longed for ; the life of freedom and adven- 
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ture, where one rose not knowing what the 
day might not bring forth, and where one 
slept with the revolver under one's pillow, 
ready for whatever might happen. And 
these poor puny wretches in London, who 
thought to shoot a dozen tame pigeons from 
a trap was sport, or that to ride after a tame 
deer, which is brought down in a cart and 
at the conclusion of the hunt is sent back to 
the stable, was excitement, they dared to 
boast of their civilisation, and to consider 
themselves the superiors of the miners in 
the gulche, or the trapper on the prairie. 
What good had his title or his wealth 
brought to him? None, absolutely none! 
Neither he nor his mother — ^it was strange 
how he had thought of his mother lately. 
When he first came to England, in the first 
blush of his enjoyment of his title and 
estates, he seemed to have forgotten her. 
During his courtship of Sybil and his early 
days of matrimony, he rarely gave a thought 
to the woman whp was away beyond seas 
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eagerly expecting to hear from him. Even 
after the Dowager's arrival, her son had 
seen but little of her and thought less. 
But now, since his estrangement from Sybil, 
he had found his mind constantly reverting 
to the question of how much happier his 
fiiture might have been, had he renounced 
the title, and contented himself in accepting 
from the femily and estates as much as 
would have been a sufficient provision for 
his mother and himself; for they both hated 
society, which ignored and treated them 
with contempt, while by each the notion 
of their return to the West would have 
been taken as a reprieve. Perhaps Sybil 
would come round, after all, at her father's 
intercession, and then they could all go 
away together. She was so spirited, so 
different from the ordinary run of women, 
he had a notion that if she could once taste 
the delights of freedom, and experience 
what it was to reign in the hearts of a wild 
and lawless people, who would shed their 
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blood for her sake and lay down their lives 
in her defence, she would become so fasci- 
nated with the life, that she would not wish 
to return to the tame bondage of sodety. 
And he was in the midst of picturing to 
himself the sensation Sybil would make in 
the streets of Denver, when the train 
stopped for the collection of tickets, and a 
few minutes afterwards wound snake-like 
into the station at King's-cross. 

It had been arranged between them that 
the Squire should seek his daughter the next 
morning, before there was a chance of her 
going out, and that Lord Pytdiley should 
not be present at the interview. About 
eleven o'clock the next day, therefore, Hugh 
Fleetwood, who had passed a wretched 
night, almost stifled in his close bedroom at 
the hotel, racked by his own thoughts, and 
very doubtful of the success of the mission 
which he had undertaken, presented him- 
self at Bosphorjis-gardens. 

The porter hesitated for a minute, but 
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recognising the visitor, informed him that 
Lady Pytchley was at home. As Hugh 
Fleetwood followed the servant into whose 
charge he was given, through the hall and 
up the stately staircase to Lady Pytchley's 
boudoir, he glanced round at all the evi- 
dences of wealth and extravagance which 
met his eye on every side, and he could not 
help reflecting that if a different life had 
awaited his daughter — the life which she pro- 
posed for herself when she first wrote to him, 
a career artistic and tant soit peu Bohemian 
— ^her fate might have been very different. 
Hugh Fleetwood was left in the boudoir 

alone. Lady Pytchley was not down yet, 

« 

but would be with him directly, was the 
message delivered ; and the Squire, . whose 
habits were of the earliest, pulled out his 
watch, and seeing that it marked a quarter 
past eleven, shrugged his shoulders in de- 
spair. Li a house where such hours were 
kept, it was not to be wondered at that 
things were not going right. 
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Presently Sybil came into the room. 
She was charmiagly dressed in a cool loose 
dressing-gown; her hair, not yet formaUy 
arranged, was taken off her face and twisted 
into a large clump on the back of her head, 
and her complexion was fresh and childlike. 
She stepped straight up to her father, and 
kissed him with much warmth. 

^ When they told me it was you, papa, 
I determined not to keep you waiting, and 
so came dowm to you just as I am.' 

Was this lovely woman, so full of affec- 
tionate impulse, so spontaneous in her girl- 
ish gaiety, the guilty creature that her hus- 
band made out ? The Squire could scarcely 
believe it. As he looked at her, his sus- 
picions melted away, the sinking of the 
heart under which he had laboured was 
beginning to disappear. There might be 
some little misunderstanding between the 
couple, but a few words of explanation 
would set it right. So that it was almost 
in a joyous tone that he said. 
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' You talk about not keeping me wait- 
ing, child, and actuaUy seem to pride your- 
self on your early hours. Do you know it 
is going on for twelve o'clock ? 

'Twelve o'clock is desperately late for 
Summer Lawn, I know, papa, but it is little 
more than daybreak for London. By the 
way, what has brought you to town again, 
papa ? I thought you had foresworn it for 
a year at least.' 

' Yes, my dear child,' said the Squire, 
looking and feeling very uncomfortable, ' so 
I had; but the fact is, that I have been 
called up on rather unpleasant business.' 

' 0, business !' repeated Sybil. ' Then I 
don't want to hear about it ; it can have no 
interest for me.' 

' I don't know that, my dear,' said Hugh, 
looking straight before him. ' In point of 
fact — I may say — that I have come up ex- 
pressly about you,' 

'About me!' said Sybil with flashing 
eyes. ' And what about me, pray ?' 
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'Nothing, my dear,' said the Squire, 
crossing to her and taking her hand — ' no- 
thing that cannot, I am sure, be set right 
in a moment. The fact is, that Pjrtchley 
is a little annoyed at two or three things 
which have happened between you, and 
he has come, to me, just to see if my in- 
fluence — ' 

The Squire stopped, for Sybil had with- 
drawn her hand from his, and was looking 
at him with contemptuous eyes and curling 
lips. 

'Go on,' she said. 'You were saying 
that your influence — ' 

'That my influence would have some 
weight with you.' 

' 0, indeed,' said Sybil. ' And what does 
Lord Pytchley complain of?' 

' He complains,' said Hugh Fleetwood, 
who was getting annoyed at his daughter's 
tone and manner, 'that you neglect your, 
home, that you associate with persons against 
whom he has expressly warned you, and 
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that your conduct is . not — ^not, in point of 
fact, what it ought to be.' 

' 0, indeed/ said Sybil ; ' that is the 
complaint he makes ?' 

' That is the complaint he makes,' said 
Hugh; 'and I am bound to say, that if 
there is any foundation for it, you are treat- 
ing it with a levity which is not at all right.' 

' That is your opinion ?' 

' That is my opinion,' said Hugh Fleet- 
wood, who had a dim idea that he was being 
ridiculed; 'and as your father I shall in- 
sist — ' 

' Stop !' she cried, lifting her hand and 
confronting him ; ' it is time to put an end 
to this. As my father you will insist, in- 
deed ! How long have you played the fa- 
ther's part? not two years yet, I think; and 
for how many years did you ignore me and 
my existence, leaving me to battle on as 
best I could, and only condescending to 
take notice of me when your vanity was 
touched by finding me, as you thought, like 
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yourself? You to talk of a father's rights ! 
You to think that you have any claim upon 
me!' 

^ Sybil,' cried Hugh, 'are you mad?' 
' Perfectly sane,' she replied, ' and going 
to speak the truth once and for all. It is 
you who must have been mad to have 
thought that I could have forgotten my 
early training and my early sufferings; to 
have imagined that I could have looked for- 
ward with rapture to the meeting with a 
man who since my birth had ignored and 
despised me.' 

* This is — this is rather different from 
what you wrote to me, Sybil,' stammered 
the S(juire. 

* It is ; for what I wrote to you was a 
lie, and this is God's truth. My mother had 
brought me up to hate your name, as she 
had cause to do. When I wrote that letter 
to you from Nice, I hated you. The filial 
affection which I showered upon you then 
and since I never felt; but I knew that to 
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affect such was a sure way to carry what 
was then the one aim and end of my life, to 
have a place in your house, and be recog- 
nised by you as your daughter.' 

She paused for an instant, but Hugh 
Fleetwood did not speak. His head was 
bowed upon his breast, and he kept his eyes 
steadily on the ground. 

* I think we may cry quits on that score,' 
she recommenced, * and that I have shown 
you you have no claim to insist on any 
paternal rights. I have carried my point, 
and I am a countess. I shall keep what 
society I please, go in and out as I choose, 
do as I like ; but of course,' she added with 
a sneer, * nothing inconsistent with my rank, 
or my position as Lord Pytchley's wife, and 
I defy you or my husband to hinder me. 
I am perfectly aware that Lord Pytchley 
would rid himself of me at once if he had 
anything to prove against me ; but until he 
has anything to prove, I intend to remain 
here, and enjoy his money and my own 
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position to the utmost. And now that I 
have fully explained matters, I do not see 
that there is any necessity for prolonging 
this interview.' 

She rose from her chair as she spoke, 
and slightly bowing to her father, left the 
room. 

When Hugh Fleetwood crept down the 
stairs five minutes afterwards, the stout 
hall-porter stepped hastily up to him, think- 
ing he would have fallen ; but he recovered 
himself with an effort, and thanking the 
man for his attention, passed into the street. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AMORIS REDINTEGHATIO. 

When Hugh Fleetwood heard the door 
close behind him, and knew that the kind- 
hearted giant in plush had returned to his 
novel and the leathern beehive in which he 
passed his days, he was fain to lean against 
the railings to recover himsell^ and to rest 
until he hailed a passing cab. Even then, 
and when, by the help of the driver's arm, 
he had taken his seat within the vehicle, 
he could not at once tell the man where to 
convey him. He was as though he had 
been stunned by a heavy blow, dazed, dis- 
traught; he could not collect his senses. 
Sybil's proud, cold, contemptuous face was 
still befoKC his eyes, her mocking voice was 
still ringing in his ears. And yet the 
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whole scene through which he had just 
passed seemed wonderfully dreamlike and 
imreal. It could not possibly be that the 
girl whom he had so worshipped, to whom 
he had of late so devoted himself (to the 
exclusion of others, he thought with a 
pang), should have turned upon him and 
confessed, not with shame but with triumph, 
that the affection in which he had so de- 
lighted had been merely assumed with a 
base intent, merely a means to gain an end. 

Where did he wish to be drivqn to? 
The repetition of the question found the 
Squire still wavering and undecided; he 
could not bear the idea of going to a club, 
where the light conversation and badinage 
would jar strangely on his wounded feel- 
ings; nor to his hotel,* where the solitude 
and dreariness would be even less bearable. 

Suddenly the thought struck him that 
he would go to Annie's. Why did not that 
idea come to him at once? The Squire's 
conscience smote him with a half-confessed 
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feeling that of late he had been somewhat 
neglectful of his elder daughter, who for 
so many years had been the light and com- 
fort of his house, and who had borne her 
dethronement from the high place which 
she had held in his favour with such ad- 
mirable good temper and cheerful submis- 
sion. The poor Squire could scarcely have 
told you what cynicism meant, and cer- 
tainly at that moment he was in no condi- 
tion to be amused ; but he * found himself 
smiling grimly as he reflected that he had 
transferred his love from. Annie to Sybil, 
and that he was going back to seek for 
sympathy and condolence from the daugh- 
ter whom he had deserted. So he bade 
the cabman drive him to Golgotha-square, 
and in due time he afrived there. 

He would not have the vehicle drawn 
up to the house, but was set down some 
few doors off. He wanted to coUect his 
thoughts ; to settle in his mind how much 
he should confess as to what was the real 
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cause of his journey to town, and whether 
he should tell Annie of the treatment he 
had received at her sister's hands. He had 
no fear of any want of sympathy from her ; 
the apparent diminution in his love, and 
the unquestionable falling-off in his attend- 
ance upon and attention to her, would, he 
knew, make no diflference to her sweet na- 
ture. He was her dear father always, and 
her affection for him would be just the 
same as it was in the old days at Summer 
Lawn, when she to him was all in all. But 
Owen — ^what would he say ? He had never 
said anything yet ; but the Squire had once 
or twice noticed that Owen's manner had 
been rather odd and embarrassed when 
Lady P3rtchley was present, and in his 
guilty conscience he now began to wonder 
whether that oddness and embarrassment 
were caused by Owen's feeling that his 
wife did not receive the same consideration 
as Lady Pytchley. However, Hugh Fleet- 
wood felt that even if Owen were somewhat 
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rough with him, he would be more than 
repaid by Annie's condolence; and so he 
determined upon making a clean breast of 
it to them both. 

Annie's house was very different from 
Sybil's. The Golgotha-square district hav- 
ing been laid out by Roughcast, the great 
building contractor, the desirable family 
mansions — all Roughcast's houses are de- 
sirable family mansions — are erected on the 
one invariable principle of covering as little 
ground space and running up as high as 
possible. By the time you get to the se- 
cond-floor story of Golgotha-square, where 
are the principal sleeping apartments of the 
desirable family, you are tired and winded; 
while for the inhabitants of the attic a 
course of Alpine training is recommended, 
A governess who leaves her pocket-hand- 
kerchief behind h^r in her bedroom must 
be content to sit and sniff meekly for the 
remainder of the day ; and the mere men- 
tion of Golgotha-square in a servants' hiring 
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establishment is sufficient to evoke a chorus 
of ' them stairs !' from the abigails in wait- 
ing, and a distinct refusal to be relegated 
to sersritude in the quarter in question. 

It had been the Squire's fate, on more 
than one occasion, to have to mount the 
stairs for the purpose of seeing his daugh- 
ter, and as soon as the door was open he 
cast a rueful glance upwards. But the 
butler showed that he appreciated the posi- 
tion by a commiserating look, and led the 
way through a carpeted hall to Annie's 
morning -room, which was situated in the 
rear of the house. 

There was a great difference about the 
ordering of things between the Golgotha- 
square and the Bosphorus-gardens establish- 
ments. At the former breakfast was on the 
table at nine o'clock to the moment, and all 
the business of the day was conducted with 
exemplary regularity. To be sure, the 
master of the house occasionally claimed as 
his privilege a little extension of the law, 
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but Annie, who had studied domestic man- 
agement under her aunt Lady Osgood, felt 
it always necessary that she should set an 
example to her household, and sacrificed 
herself with much apparent cheerfulness. 
So that when the Squire entered the room 
he found an excellent specimen of a well- 
ordered establishment : Annie busy with 
her domestic accounts ; Owen acquainting 
himself with contemporary politics and the 
police cases through the medium of the 
newspapers; and Lady Osgood doing just 
sufficient knitting to prevent her hands 
being actually idle, while the quality of her 
work was by no means of the kind to ab- 
sorb her attention. 

All looked up at the announcement of 
the Squire's name. Owen threw down his 
newspaper, and Annie with an exclamation 
of delight rose from her desk, crossed the 
room, and embraced her father tenderly. 
Lady Osgood alone remained quiet in her 
seat, but she dropped the knitting on her 
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lap, and catching Hugh Fleetwood's glance 
over his daughter's shoulder, raised her 
eyebrows half in astonishment, half, as it 
seemed to him, in warning. 

'Why, papa,' cried Annie, 'what on 
earth do you mean by coming suddenly 
upon us in this way ? We had no idea you 
were in town; and it was only last night 
that I dispatched a long letter to you at 
Summer Lawn, telling you that I thought 
of coming down earlier than we had previ- 
ously agreed upon.' 

'The sooner you come and the longer 
you stay the better, my darling,' said the 
Squire, bending again to kiss his daughter ; 
' the place is not the same without you.' 

Up went Lady Osgood's eyebrows again ; 
and Owen, unobservant as he generally was, 
could not help noticing the change in his 
father-in-law's manner. 

' You have not told us -v^at has brought 
you to town, Hugh,' said Lady Osgood, 
' though I know it must be business, as no- 
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thing else would induce you to leave home at 
this time of the year ! I suppose the Lawn is 
looking lovely now ? I declare I don't think 
I can keep away from it much longer.' 

*Yes,' he said, *it was business, and 
business that came upon me rather sud- 
denly, or I should of course have let you 
know of my intended visit to London.' 

^ I am not so sure about that, papa,' said 
Annie, with a grave smile ; * I have noticed 
that you have been very secret and myste- 
rious of late, and to me at least have not 
been half so communicative as you used to 
be.' 

She spoke innocently enough, but Lady 
Osgood looked up sharply, and the Squire 
hung his head. 

*I think you're very likely right, my 
dear child,' he said, after an uncomfortable 
pause; ^and as that is one of the points I 
have come to speak about, I may as well 
begin at once. There was a time, and not 
so very long ago, Annie, when you were 
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the life and soul of my heart, the one 
being on whom all my thoughts and hopes 
were centred. Before you left home, and 
since your marriage, I fear all that has 
been changed,' he added, dropping his 
voice. 

' Not more than was natural, or should 
have been expected, dear papa,' said Annie, 
drawing closely to him. ' At the time you 
speak of, you scarcely knew of the existence 
of your other daughter ; and when she ap- 
peared upon the scene, beautiful, fascinating, 
and making so brilliant a match, it would 
have been strange indeed if she had not di- 
vided your affection with me.' 

Every word she spoke struck the Squire 
like a stab. He knew well enough how, 
instead of properly dividing his affection 
between his daughters, he had almost trans- 
ferred it wholly to the girl who had treated 
him with such ingratitude, and he winced 
under Annie's gentle words and affectionate 
hand-clasp. But he had come prepared to do 
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penance^ and was dfitermined to go through, 
with it. 

^Your little remark about the secrecy 
and mystery in which I have lately indulged 
sent me off at a tangent, Annie, and diverted 
me for the moment from what I came, here 
to explain and discuss, the business, which 
brought me to London. I do not know 
that I should have come, at all, certainly not 
for some time, if I had not been requested 
to do so by Lord Pytchley.' 

As the Squire pronomiced the name it 
had an immediate effect on his hearers- 
Lady Osgood gave up her knitting, and. 
leaned anxiously forward ; Owen Cunliffe's 
colour forsook his cheeks, and he involun- 
tarily raised his. hand to conceal the workr 
ing of the muscles . of his mouth ; while 
Annie, least suspicious of the company, 
merely echoed, ' Lord Pytchley !' and added, 
*What on earth did he want at Summer 
Lawn?' 

* He came,' said the Squire, with an 
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effort^ ' to speak to me about — about his 
wife !' 

'About SybU?' It was again Annie 
who spoke, Lady Osgood leaning over silent 
and attentive, and Owen's hand still pluck- 
ing nervously at his beard^ while the bead- 
drops stood upon his brow. 

' About Sybil,' said the Squire. ' Lord. 
Pytchley came to tell me, that for many 
months there had been disagreements be- 
tween them ; that Sybil, giving up the 
friends who had welcomed her on her ar- 
rival in London after her marriage, had 
surrounded herself with associates such as 
her husband deemed not worthy of her, 
and had refused to give them up at his 
request.' 

He paused for an instant; and Lady 
Osgood took advantage of the oppprtmiity 
to say: 

' As for the unfitness, there can be no 
question about that*: in my young days, 
such persons as are Lady Pytchley^s habi- 
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tual associates would not have been ad- 
mitted into any respectable house.' 

'So Lord Pytchley said,' resumed the 
Squire; 'and when he found that all his 
remonstrances were ineffectual, it seems 
that sooner than meet these people he gave 
up his own home, and was absent from it 
for days together.' 

' That is also perfectly true/ said Lady 
Osgood, nodding her head. 

' And it is therefore, to a certain extent, 
an excuse for Sybil,' said Annie warmly. 
* I do not think anything more can be said 
against her than that she was a little vain 
and fond of admiration, which is surely not 
to be wondered at in a woman of her 
beauty.' 

For the first time since the Squire had 
commenced to speak, Owen Cunliffe stole a 
glance at his wife, a glance of wonderment 
and gratitude. 

' Lord Pytchley's complaint is stronger 
and more serious than you seem to imagine, 
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my dear,' continued Hugh Fleetwood. * Sy- 
bil's opposition to his wishes, and the levity 
of her conduct — as instanced more espe- 
cially on one occasion of which he himself 
was a witness — are so pronounced, that he 
determined she must quit his house.' 

*Quit his house!' repeated Annie, fall- 
ing on her knees by her father's chair ; ^ 
papa, how wicked, how cruel !' 

' Good God/ cried Owen Cunliffe, * this 
is too horrible !' 

'Tell me, Hugh,' said Lady Osgood, 
leaning forward, 'what was Lady Pytch- 
ley's answer?' 

' §he refused to go, she said; she laughed 
her husband to scorn, and challenged him 
to prove aught against her that would place 
her in his power. Then he came to me, to 
ask me to use my influence with her.^ 

' You will go, papa ?' said Annie. * Sy- 
bil must be saved, and a word from you will 
do it. Lord Pytchley is hasty, and of late 
has been acting under other influences. I 
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am sure the matter has not been put pro- 
perly to Sybil ; there is no one who would 
more thoroughly understand the principle, 
noblesse oblige.' 

* Stay, Annie!' said Lady Osgood; 'your 
father must not be subjected to a rebuff 
from his own daughter, and I am by no 
means certain that he would not have to 
experience one in this instance.' 

' You are right, Louisa,' said the Squire, 
'though your warning comes too late. I 
went to Sybil this morning.' 

* And do you mean to say that she would 
not listen to you, papa ?' cried Annie. 

' yes, she heard what I had to say, 
and then she spoke — ' 

'And said?' asked Lady Osgood. 

'What I can scaercely imagine even now 
that I correctly heard, and what I am 
ashamed and afraid almost to repeat. She 
did not for an instant deny the charge of 
associating with persons who were objec- 
tionable to her husband, but maintained it 
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was her right, and declared her intention of 
continuing the practice. As she had talked 
to him, so she talked to me, defying us both 
to prove anything against her sufficiently 
compromising to warrant her removal from 
the rank and position which she had ob- 
tained. More than that, she told me — ' but 
here the Squire's voice broke and quavered 
as he passed his hand hastily across his eyes 
— *she told me that the hatred of me which 
her mother had bequeathed to her she had 
always cherished, and cherished still; that 
the affection by which I had been befooled 
she had never felt, but had merely feigned, 
to enable her to carry her point of gaining 
a place in my house, and being recognised 
as my daughter.' 

' Papa, papa !' cried Annie, ' Sybil could 
not have said such wicked words ?' 

' yes, she could,' said Owen Cunliffe, 
speaking for the first time, slowly and 
through his set teeth; ^in outrage she is 
equal to anything.' 
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' I tell you almost in her very words. 
She had carried her point, she said; she 
had succeieded; she was a countess; what 
could we prove agamst her? And then, 
well, perhaps some qualm of conscience — ^for 
even she, I suppose, must have a conscience 
— prevented her ordering me from the 
house, and to avoid it she left the room.' 

A silence ensued, during which Annie, 
nestliDg more closely to her father's side, 
wound her arm round his neck ; and which 
was broken by Lady Osgood, who said, 

'I feared something of this sort; and 
though I may render myself liable to the 
accusation of being prophetic after the oc- 
currence of the event, I will say that I dis- 
liked Miss Sybil Fleetwood from the firsts 
and that I dated the break-up of the com- 
fort of our home life at Summer Lawn from 
the time of her arrival amongst us.' 

' For all that may have happened, so far 
as regards ourselves, I think I am most to 
blame,' said the Squire. * Your little ran- 
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dom shaft, Annie, went home, and hit me 
harder than you have any idea of. Invo- 
luntarily, insensibly, I made a difference in 
my treatment of my children, and have not 
allowed the devotion of a lifetime to weigh 
against a few soft words and filial blandish- 
ments.' 

* It is advisable, I think,' said Owen 
Cunliffe, looking up and speaking gravely, 
' that I should say something in this matter ; 
something which does not redound to my 
own credit, but the explanation of which is, 
I consider, due to the noblest woman,' 
pointing to his wife, * that ever stepped this 
earth. — No, darling,' he said, as Annie 
stretched her hand towards him, * wait and 
hear me out ; and if your hand is extended 
to me then as freely as it is now, I will take 
it only too gladly. If you, Mr. Fleetwood, 
think you have treated your daughter some- 
what unjustly, what reparation do you ima- 
gine I owe to my wife? I fear that we 
have both been victims of the same fasci- 
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nation, though I much more guiltily and 
blindly ; and as you have spoken, it is fitting 
that I should speak. Nearly two years 
ago, some months before I came to Summer 
Lawn, I was at Nice, where I was intro- 
duced to Lady Helen Fleetwood and her 
daughter, was thrown constantly into their 
society, and was much flattered by the wel- 
come I received from both of thenu This 
is a voluntary confession, and will therefore 
be made in full, without any mental reserva- 
tion. It is right, then, for me to say, that 
I paid Miss Sybil Fleetwood great atten- 
tion, and that, had it not been for the inter- 
ference of a friend, I should undoubtedly 
have proposed to her.' 

* Owen !' It was Lady Osgood who 
spoke. Annie's head, her cheeks death- 
white, her eyes closed, was pillowed on her 
father's breast. 

Owen continued : 

*It is the truth, and must be acknow- 
ledged. The friend who interfered was, as 
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you may have guessed, Mark Essendine. 
He asked me, in the first place, whether, as 
a man of honour, I was free? whether my 
acquaintance with Miss Fleetwood had ex- 
ceeded the limits of an ordinary flirtation ? 
And when he learned that no promise of 
marriage had been made or implied, he told 
me the story of Lady Helen, and cautioned 
me in the strongest manner against uniting 
myself with a young lady whose family an- 
tecedents were so obgectionable. I was 
persuaded by what Essendine said ; and 
took his advice in making some excuse for 
my absence, and in. withdrawing myself at 
once from Miss Sybil Fleetwood's too dan- 
gerous companionship. I came to England, 
and had the happiness of being introduced 
at Summer Lawn, I need not say with what 
result; but you can imagine my feelings 
when, a short time previous to my marriage^ 
I received a letter, from Annie, stating that 
her sister, the girl from whom I had fled, 
under Essendine's advice, was coming, not 
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merely to England, but to the very house 
in which Taj fiancee resided, and where I 
should naturally be expected to spend a 
great portion of my time.' 

^ My poor Owen !' This time it was An- 
nie's voice. ^ What a position !' 

* Don't pity me, Annie, for indeed I do 
not deserve it. I ought to have told you 
then and there all that had passed between 
me and Sybil, and thrown myself on the 
generosity of your great and noble nature, 
to understand the position and to forgive 
me ; but I had not the courage. I kept you 
— I kept all of you — ^in ignorance of the real 
facts, and Miss Sybil Fleetwood and I acted 
a daily lie in your presence. I am coming 
to the worst part of it,' continued Owen, 
after a pause ; ' and here I desire to take the 
whole blame upon myself. Brought once 
more face to face with Sybil's fascinations, 
I succumbed, coward -like and basely. I 
will do her the justice to state that she has 
not exerted her influence one whit; that 
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whenever I have been mad enough to let 
her see her power over me, she has made 
light of that power, and has done her best 
to reduce it to its minimum by ridicule and 
contempt. Yet under that unexerted in- 
fluence I have forgotten what was due to 
myself — even more, what was due to my 
wife ; the result of which has been an es- 
trangement between us, and a — ^ 

* There is no estrangement between us, 
Owen — there never has bee^ ; and you shall 
shall not say another word,' said Annie, 
leaving her father, and placing her hands 
in her husband's. 

* There never shall be again, my darling !' 
he cried. ' The confession thus openly made 
shall have its weight ; the scales have fallen 
from my eyes, the infatuation is over, and 
I now see plainly that the woman who 
could thus treat her husband and her father 
is a heartless demon !' 

'What will become of her?' murmured 
Hugh Fleetwood, over whose face, radiant 
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at his daughter's recovered happiness, swept 
a shadow, as the current of his thoughts 
changed. ' What will become of her?' 

' My experience of such persons,' Baid 
Lady Osgood, 'is, that they generally do 
very well. She has gained her end, as she 
has herself explained ; she is a countess, 
and will take every possible precaution to 
prevent her malpractices becoming so noto- 
rious as to occasion inconvenience. By the 
way,' added the old lady, seeing her com- 
panion still look grave, 'since we are on 
the subject of explanation and confession, 
I think I had better relieve my mind ; and 
I don't mind saying, Owen, that at one time 
I had serious thoughts of doing my best. to 
deprive you of the girl to whom you were 
then engaged, and of transferring my niece's 
affections to my nephew Xord Pytchley.' 

' It would have been a good thing for 
Lord Pytchley, Lady Osgood, but it would 
have been death and destruction to me,' 
said Owen. '.Meanwhile, sir,' he added, 
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turning to the Squire, ' what do you propose 
to do as regards the appeal which Pytchley 
has made to you ?' 

' I have not seen him since my inter- 
view/ said Hugh Fleetwood ; ' I shall not 
distress him with the details, but of course 
the result cannot be kept from him. God 
help him! I am sincerely sorry for him. 
It is a fearful thing for a man of his age to 
find his life blighted by the wickedness of a 
woman.' And Hugh sighed and shuddered 
as he thought of the dreary days and nights 
of his bygone youth. 

'I am by no means sure that Lord 
Pytchley will accept his position as tamely 
as you seem to imagine,' said Lady Osgood. 
' In a certain way he is, I think, a young 
man of great force of character, and I should 
not be astonished at hearing of anything 
which he had done.' 



CHAPTER VIL 



SIR ROBERT'S ADVICE. 



It was not to be supposed that Lady Pytch- 
ley's conduct could be passed over without 
criticism even severer than that indulged in 
by the worthy members of Bidgood's Club. 
The excellent relations which, at her debut 
in London life, she had established with 
some* of the best known and most highly 
respected of the v^^Ry grandes dames^ stood 
her in excellent stead for a very long time. 
In clubs, men may and will give themselves 
any latitude in hints and suggestions among 
themselves ; but the most scandalous female 
tongues were chary of dropping anything to 
the disparagement of one who had been 
known as the personal friend of the Mar- 
chioness of Ladbrook, and whose intimacy 
with the serenest bishops and the purest- 
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minded philanthropical peeresses had been 
proved to ocular demonstration during the 
early portion of the season. But when it 
began to be whispered that Lady Ladbrook 
had withdrawn her countenance and sup- 
port from her newly-found friend ; when 
it became known that the recognition pass- 
ing between the ladies was of the cold- 
est and most formal character; and when 
the Countess of Skilley, ignoring the fact 
that her impoverished subscription-list had 
more than once been enriched by Sybil's 
careless cheque, went about openly declaring 
that she had been compelled to forbid her 
daughter Lady Evel}^! Toke from visiting 
at Bosphorus-gardens — a prohibition which, 
be it said, that young lady took very ill, as 
she was kept on rather short commons at 
Trampington House, whereas the meals at 
Lady Pytchley's were abundant and excel- 
lent — ^when matters had arrived at this pitch, 
it was agreed on all sides that no farther 
reticence was necessary ; and amongst Lady 
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Pytchley's particular friends it was a trial 
of skill to see which could be foremost with 
the sling and the stone. 

Depend upon it, that the Dowager was 
not behindhand in doing all that lay in her 
power to give her daughter-in-law's de- 
clining reputation a friendly push down- 
wards. Lady Pytchley's antipathy to the 
grim silent woman, who had haunted her 
house for months, observant of everything 
but saying nothing, had at last become so 
marked, that the Dowager had absented 
herself from Bosphorus-gardens, and rati- 
fied more closely her ofifensive and defensive 
alliance with the Hussey Iretons. These 
persons were as malignant against Lady 
Pytchley as the Dowager herself, and for 
very much the same reason. The freezing 
hauteur with which Sybil had at first treated 
them had at last deepened into positiv:e rude- 
ness ; and the cue given by the hostess had 
been so readily taten up by her Mends, that 
the sallow cheek of the Evangelical clergy- 
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man had blushed under the slight which he 
saw put upon his wife, and the tongue 
which had been so long schooled to isub- 
mission and moderation very nearly broke 
forth in open invective. There was an end 
after that even to the hollow peace which 
had hitherto existed ; and the Iretons with- 
drew their presence fromBosphorus-gardens, 
to sow widespread amongst all the society 
into which they went their bitter abuse of 
Sybil, and their fervent denunciation of her 
manner of life. 

This society was more extended than 
might have been imagined. The prefix to 
his. name of the word 'Honourable,' and the 
knowledge that he was the heir-presumptive 
to the Pytchley title . and estate, gave Mr. 
Ireton the entree into a great many circles 
from which he would otherwise have been 
excluded, and secured to him and his wife 
a certain amount of attention and considera- 
tion. These 00*0168, too, embraced a vast 
number of persons, oddly mixed together : 
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rich City people, governors of charitable 
institutions, stewards at anniversary ban- 
quets, and holders of stalls at fancy fairs; 
corresponding members in the country, who 
came up to London during the season to 
attend the public dinner at the Freemasons' 
Hall, and the election of pensioners at the 
London Tavern ; who were great at the 
Horticultural Gardens and the Botanical 
fStes; who paid one regular visit to the Opera, 
on the occasion of Don Giovanni being per- 
formed, and who considered themselves ill- 
treated if during their visit they could not 
see the Rivals or the School for Scandal at 
the Haymarket. Add to these, a fringe 
and selvage of aristocracy, persons well- 
born, younger sons of peers, lords, baronets, 
honourables, bearing what are called in De- 
hrett ' titles by courtesy,' persons well-born 
but horribly poor, for the most part brain- 
less but not offensive, on the contrary, ra- 
ther disposed to make themselves as pleasant 

« 

as possible, in return for the hospitality and 
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other good things which they received in 
profusion. These worthy persons of both 
sexes were in great request ; they were ge- 
nerally used in the nature of essence, and 
gave quite an aristocratic flavour to every- 
thing with which they might be mixed up. 
Where would have been the success of the 
Highland Bawbee and Bothy Association, 
if the chair had not been taken by Lord 
Glengarry? who, in proposing the toast of 
the evening, carried away by claret and 
enthusiasm, mounted his chair, put one foot 
on the table, and gave vent to something 
between a bellow and a screech, which none 
but Scotch ears could appreciate, none but 
Scotch throats could echo. When the fancy 
fair for Independent Omadhauns was held, 
by permission of the Dufce of Bullocksmithy, 
in the grounds of Oxenford House, whose 
stalls were the most patronised, and pro- 
duced the largest revenue? Why, those 
kept by the Ladies Kathleen and Nora Stil- 
lorgan, from the first of whom you could 
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procure any amount of exquisite bijouterie 
in bog-oak; while the latter presided over 
the refreshment stall, and won the hearts of 
her countrymen by defying the excise law, 
and vending on the sly no inconsiderable 
quantity of ' John Jamieson.' 

In various other ways, too, the cream, or 
rather perhaps the skim milk, of society 
made itself useful. They would give their 
names as patrons and patronesses of charit- 
able institutions ; they would hold plates and 
act as stewards ; they would dine with news- 
paper people, and be seen publicly shaking 
hands with religious editors; Some of them 
did not object to going about the country 
and taking the chair at public meetings (all 
their expenses being of course duly paid) ; 
while it was said that old Sir Piper Clay, 
who, as his grand-nephew said of him, had 
once been for twenty minutes in the Foot 
Guards, and who went about, under the 
auspices of the Privates' Progress Society, 
delivering his lecture on * Morals and the 
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Militia/ actually lived on the difference be- 
tween the first-class fare which was allowed 
him, and the third-class fare which he 
paid. 

It must not be imagined that these 
* scions of nobility,' as some of their Clap- 
hamite friends designated them, gave them- 
selves up entirely to the doing of good and 
being paid for it,, pleasant and remunerative 
as was the occupation. On the contrary^ 
when they were ^ off duty,' as they phrased 
it, they went into the world . and did very 
much as did the worldlings,: the remem? 
brance of the scenes they had just quitted, 
and the people with whom they had just 
been associating, giving an additional spice 
to whatever little worldly wickedness they 
might be indulging. Nay more, on some 
occasions they would actually carry out a 
grand amalgamation of the two sets in 
which, their lives were passed, would send 
a current of Belgravia through a fancy f&te 
at Brixton, or would interpolate a dash of 
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Dalston into the very midst of a Dover-street 
drum. 

It was in one of these incongruous me- 
langes that Sir Robert Cullington gained a 
new experience of life ; the occasion being a 
grand garden fgte given at his viUa at Den- 
mark-hill by Sir Thomas Comport, head of 
the well-known banking firm in Lombard - 
street, alderman and spectacle-maker. Sir 
Thomas was a man of immense wealth, who, 
unlike most of his City brethren, had been 
content to remain amongst the people with 
whom he had been brought up, and had 
never sought for admittance into West-end 
circles. Not that he objected to what he 
called the * swells ;' he very much liked the 
infusion of their names into the various 
charities with which he was connected, he 
was pleased to meet them in committee, and 
when, as on this occasion, he gave a great 
entertainment, he begged those he knew to 
bring any of their friends, to whom he pro- 
mised a hearty welcome. 
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It is but right to say, that this compre- 
hensive hospitality was enjoyed to its utmost 
limit. Shoals of persons drove down to Hhe 
Mangoes' and spent a pleasant afternoon 
there, who never thought of Sir Thomas 
Comport until that time next year, when 
they came again. The f^tes were really 
splendid, the gardens lovely, the refresh- 
ments superb. There was a concert by the 
principal artists of the Royal Scandinavian 
Opera; dancing in an enormous marquee 
with a boarded floor; a dejeuner which 
gradually became a dinner, and afterwards 
resolved itself into a supper, each better 
than the other ; fireworks and garden illu- 
mination by the Chevalier Squibbi ; and a 
special train to take home such of the guests 
as had not come in carriages. 

Sir Robert Cullington had been brought 
to this f^te by his friend Lord Albert Limp- 
less, a charming young feUow of fifty-five, 
who had not yet quite made up his mind 
whether he should devote his time and 
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talents to society or politics, and who had 
perhaps the largest miscellaneous acquaint- 
ance of any man in London. Of unexception- 
able family — the Duke of Quatre Bras is his 
uncle — and acknowledged talent, it was 
universally allowed that Albert Limpless 
might have done anything, universally de- 
plored that he had done nothing. The 
struggle between fashion and fame was too 
much for him. Garrick between tragedy 
and comedy was nothing to Albert Limp- 
less between society and politics. Royal 
Highnesses came to dine with him and 
praised his soup. The leader of his party 
stopped him in the House and praised his 
speech. Under which king was this Bezo- 
nian to speak? He could not tell, and so 
missed making any mark in life. 

Meanwhile he was a very pleasant lady- 
like fellow, and nearly every one had a good 
word for him. As he walked about with 
Sir Robert CulUngton, he astonished that 
worthy by the vastness of his acquaintance. 
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He knew and shook hands with everybody : 
the dear old Archbishop from Elam Palace 
and the Bishop of Wankey Fum, who went 
out to his cannibalistic diocese in July, and 
started on his final return therefrom in 
the following September; Mr. Boulderson 
Munns, the impresario of the Scandinavian 
Opera-house ; Admiral John Yellows, late in 
command of the West India station, and one 
of the trustees of Sharkey's Convalescent 
Hospital ; the Countess of Skilley ; and Mrs. 
Brum, who was said to have had something 
to do with the mutiny at the Nore, but who 
was now best known as the proprietor of the 
chapel in which the Reverend Eutychus 
Somnow held forth, and the chief supporter 
of that divine ; Mrs. Thombury, the ' Mag- 
dalen of May fair ;' and the Honourable Tom 
Shofle, who once drove the Beachborough 
coach, and now preaches to cabmen in back 
yards on Sunday afternoon. Lord Albert 
Limpless knew them all. Be sure too that 
the Dowager Countess of Pytchley did not 
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pass by without his recognition, and that he 
had a word of friendly greeting for both the 
Iretons. 

Sir Robert Cullington was by no means 
SO happily situated. He admired his friend's 
versatility, but could not imitate it. 

^ Can't think,' he said to some friends 
afterwards, *how Albert Limpless knows 
them aU, or how he can remember which is 
which, or what the deuce he can have to say 
to them. What can he have to say now to 
that old woman, Pytchley's mother ? Dread- 
ftd stoney-eyed old creature, looks as if she 
were fed on captain's biscuits, and moves as 
if her machinery were rusty and wanted oil- 
ing. But Albert talked to her ; and so he 
did to Munns, that cad of a feUow who has 
tiie Opera, you know; and afterwards I saw 
him with his arm round Griintz the sugar- 
broker's neck, positively round his neck, by 
Jove ! As for me, I fell in amongst a lot of 
people I had never seen before, and with 
the exception of one subject, all that they 
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talked might as well have been Greek, give 
you my word — didn't understand a bit of 
it.' 

'I wonder what was the one subject 
they talked about which Sir Kobert did 
understand ?' said General Wing. * It couldn't 
have been women or karU^ they wouldn't 
have talked about them.' 

'It must have been eating/ said Mr. 
Podder, who had just finished his limcheon. 

* I am not going to tell you what it was,' 
said Sir Robert, with a laugh; 4t wasn't 
any of what you say, and that ought to be 
enough for you.' 

But it was something which nevertheless 
gave the astute old baronet a certain amount 
of thought, and determined him in a certain 
course of action. 

The fact was, that when Lord Albert 
Limpless, after taking a turn round with his 
friend, had gone off to make himself agree- 
able elsewhere, Sir Robert was seized upon 
by Lady Comport, who, not knowing much 
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of the world^ and seeing him to be a 
whiskered elderly gentleman^ thought he 
would do admirablv well to act as cavalier 
to some of the elderly ladies, who were 
waiting to be taken in to the dfjeuner. 
Pouncing upon him therefore with great 
celerity, the hostess led him up to a stout 
smiling old personage dressed in black satin, 
with a great quantity of handsome lace, 
who, the next minute, was gailing away to 
the refineshment tent under Sir Sobert s 
convoy. 

^ I will sit at that table, if you please,* 
said she, pointing to a place where there 
were some vacant seats; ^ I see some fiiends 
of mine there.' And when Sir Robert had 
duly seated her, he found himself introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bloss of the Hollies, 
Upper Clapton, to Miss Wringel of Balham- 
hill, and to the Keverend .£neas and Mrs^ 
M^Todd of the Paragon, Streatham. 

'So delighted to have found you,' said 
Sir Robert's new acquaintance (who was 
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welcomed with cries of ^ 0, here's Mrs. Bar- 
ker !' ) ; 'so delighted to have found you ! In 
a grand gathering like this, one might miss 
one's nearest and dearest! And now that 
we are all so comfortably settled — Strasburg 
pie, please; thank you. 0, Mr. M'Todd, 
you have not given me any of the trujffles ! — 
we wiU get Sir Robert to point us out all 
the celebrities.' 

' You are much more capable of doing 
that than I, my dear madam,' said Sir 
Robert, with a bow. ' There are no doubt 
an immense number of distinguished people 
here, but I am sorry to say I don't know 
any of them.' 

' 0, I didn't mean distinguished in that 
way,' said Mrs. Barker. ' Of course there is 
Mr. M'Todd himself (then, whispering, 
' Regent Chapel, Streatham, you know), and 
the tall gentleman. Professor Gropus; and 
the lady next him — she with the sunflower 
in her bonnet — Mrs. Crimple, who studied 
for a doctor, and they say once cut a man's 
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leg off. But I don't mean them, I mean 
fashionable people — ^people of rank and title; 
and you, Sir Robert, coming from the West- 
end, you ought to know all about them.' 

' My dear madam, anything in my power, 
I am s^re, but I don't see any what you call 
persons of rank present just now. 0, to 
be sure, the gentleman with the brown 
frock-coat and high velvet collar is Sir 
Starcher Glenfield, who is looked upon as 
rather a psalm-smi— I mean, who is ex- 
cellent in good works and that kind of thing ; 
while the man he is talking to is Lord 
Mopus, the banker. Let me see, now; 0, 
there, by the side of that very severe-look- 
ing party in black silk, is Lady Pytchley — ' 

* Lady Pytchley !' cried Mrs. Barker. 
'Lady Pytchley here!' cried Mrs. Bloss; 

while the Reverend -^neas M'Todd, holding 
a piece of cold fowl suspended in mid air 
on the end of his fork, raised himself on tip- 
toe to look in the direction indicated. 

* I should have said the Dowager Lady 
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Pytchley,' said Sir Robert, much astonished 
at the excitement his remark had raised. 

' !' cried Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Bloss 
in concert, while Mr. M'Todd swallowed 
his fowl and dropped into his seat again. 

'I have seen her before,' said the former 
lady; ' I saw her with her friend Mrs. Hus- 
sey Ireton at the Mothers' Meeting Associ- 
ation at Exeter Hall.* 

* 0, 1 know her well enough,' said Mrs. 
Bloss ; * she came last week to the com- 
mittee of the Destitute Dorcases. We 
wanted to see the real Lady Pjrtchley.' 

' And what might make you take such 
interest in the real Lady Pytchley, ladies, 
as you call her?' asked Sir Robert, greatly 
amused. . 

* 0, because we are told she is so wicked !' 
said Mrs. Barker, shaking her head. 

' God blesS my soul !' cried Sir Robert, 
in astonishment; 'is she indeed? I have 
often heard that one must come away from 
home to learn home news,' he muttered to 
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himself, * and by Jove I begin to believe it's 
true. And so Lady Pytchley is very wicked?' 
he added, turning to his new axjquaintances. 

* Dreadfully !' said Mrs. Barker. 

* May I ask in what way ?' 

* In the worst way for a married woman, 
sir — I mean, Sir Robert,' said Mrs. Bloss 
severely. 

*She is never seen with her husband,' 
said Mrs. Barker; 'and they say she has 
turned the poor fellow out of the house. 
She keeps all sorts of strange company, and 
goes to all sorts of strange places ; and she 
has been given up long since by Lady Lad- 
brook ; and the Countess of Skilley, whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing, and who did 
me the honour of taking luncheon with m6 
once on the occasion of my making up a 
purse of fifty guineas for the Bluetown Bar- 
mecides, told me it wasn't creditable to be 
seen in her company.' 

There was a pause for a minute. Then 
Sir Robert, assuming his grand air, said : 
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^ Of course, ladies, it would be impos- 
sible for me directly to contradict anything 
said by a lady, more especially one entitled to 
so much consideration as your friend Lady 
Skilley. But I think I may suggest that we 
should receive these statements with some- 
thing like reserve ; and as I have the honour 
of Lady Pytchley's acquaintance, I may at 
least make this request on her behalf. What 
magnificent peaches ! I hear our host's forc- 
ing-houses are wonderful !' 

Fortunately Mrs. Barker knew all about 
our host's forcing-houses; and Sir Robert 
Cullington having once changed the current 
of the conversation, never allowed it to re- 
turn. He made himself vastly agreeable to 
the ladies and their friends, was pronounced 
to be a most charming man ; and on part- 
ing, the Reverend Mr. MTodd presented 
him with his card, and told him that at any 
morning at Regent Chapel a special seat 
should be provided for him. For which 
courtesy Sir Robert returned his hearty 
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thanks, and declared that nothing would 
give him greater delight than to be present 
and listen to one of whose eloquence he had 
heard so much. 

But as he drove away in his brougham, 
at a little after ten — for no matter how 
much he might be amused, he always left 
the scene of his pleasure in time for his 
nightly rubber at the Voyagers — Sir Ro- 
bert lying back, and smoking his cigar, 
pondered long and deeply over what he 
had heard. 

* It must be a deuced bad state of things 
when it gets round to Clapham and what- 
you-call-em Hill, and places of that sort,' he 
soliloquised ; * and Lady P. must be infin- 
itely more blown upon than I had any idea 
of. It's all true what the fellow says about 
bred in the bone and that sort of thing, and 
there's no doubt of it she's uncommonly like 
poor Helen. I'd do anything in the world, 
for poor Helen's sake, to pull her through, 
but I don't see how it is to be done. What 
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those fellows said at the club the other night 
is quite true ; she has got into a deuced bad 
state. That little Scuffler woman and her 
sister are enough to drag anyone down, and 
the whole entourage is bad. I suppose her 
father might have some influence with her ; 
but I have carefully avoided meeting him 
since my return to England, and it would 
be impossible, under the circumstances, for 
me to have anything to say to him. There 
is no one else except Pytchley, and I don't 
suppose he is much good. By the way, 
those old women said something about his 
ixot being seen with her : I think I might 
venture to give him a hint about that. I 
am growing old now, and I can say things 
to a fellow that he wouldn't have taken 
from me a few years ago, — kind of old 
Mestor, or Nestor, by Jove ! I'll certainly 
speak Ix) Pytchley about it : only the worst 
of it is, no one ever knows where to find 
him. I don't beUeve the story of her having 
turned him out of his house ; but one thing 
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is pretty certain, he is never to be found 
there.' 

In pursuance of this resolution, before 
going to the Voyagers, Sir Robert stopped 
at Bidgood's, and asked the hall-porter if 
Lord Pytchley ever went there. 

Yes, his lordship was there pretty fre- 
quently, the man replied; but no parti- 
cular time of the day could be named : he 
came in at all times, early in the morning 
and late at night, but never stayed very 
long. 

And as the man was speaking. Lord 
Pytchley walked into the hall. He was in 
evening dress, over which he wore a light 
overcoat ; his face was flushed, and he looked 
happier and brighter, Sir Robert thought, 
than he had seen him for some time. He 
was polite to every one, in his way; but he 
had always been specially polite to Sir Ro- 
bert Cullington, and now greeted him with 
great cordiality. 

* Hallo, Sir Robert, haven't seen you for 
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an age ! I don't go much into what they 
call the vortex of fashionable society, and 
so I don't meet you.' 

* You've been swimming there to-night!' 
said Sir Robert, pointing to his dress. 

' Wrong again,' said Lord Pytchley, with 
a laugh. 'I've been dining at Simpson's 
with some fellows that I came across with 
in the Scotia. Lord !' he added, ' don't 
I wish I was going back with old Judkins 
to-morrow !' 

' You've had enough of England for the 
present, then? said Sir Robert. 

' For the present — for ever !' 

* Have you got five minutes to spare ?' 
' Yes.' 

'Then come with me to the morning- 
room ; there will be no one there at this 
time. You may think it strange my asking 
for this interview,' said Sir Robert ; ' but I 
am an old fellow, and may take a liberty. 
It's best to be plain and short in these mat- 
ters. I was an old fiiend of Lady Pytch- 
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ley's family, and I take great interest in 
her. I hear that you don't quite square 
your horses together-^people will talk, you 
know — ^that there is not so much domestic 
felicity in Bosphorus-gardens as there might 
be.' 

* There is not indeed, God. knows !' said 
the young man, hanging down his head. 

*Well, well, early times yet,' said Sir 
Robert, in a comforting tone ; ' I have often 
noticed things go better as people get more 
used to each other.' 

* I don't think that will be the case with 
us,' said Lord Pytchley. 

' You can never tell, no one can tell in 
matters like these; but you can do some- 
thing to help it. Look here, my dear boy, 
people say you are never seen about with 
your wife ; is that the fact ?' 

^ If it is, it is not my fault; I—' 

* I don't want to know anything about 
fault; I simply want to know, is it the 
fact?' 
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' WeU— yes.' 

* Then remedy it at once. It will bore 

» 

you, I daresay ; it's awfully boring to have 
to go about with women to lots of places 
they go to : I know it, for I've done it in 
my time. But go, it will be for the best 
in the end.' 

* I'd do much more than that, if I thought 
so.' 

* Do that — never mind about much more! 
Take the advice of an old stager. In any 
event it puts you on the right side. I'm off 
to the Voyagers for my rubber : have I your 
assurance that you will do what I ask you ?' 

* You have.' 

And Sir Eobert Cullington wrung the 
young man's hand, and stepped into his 
brougham, in the consciousness of having 
done a friendly and sensible action. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DOWAGER COMES TO THE FEONT. 

Lord Pytchlby was as yet ignorant of the 
result of the interview between Sybil and 
her father. He did not even know that it 
had taken place. He trusted implicitly to 
the Squire, who, he thought, might have 
found occasion for some delay ; and domestic 
aflFairs were with him in that state, that un- 
less averted by his father-in-law's influence, 
in which he had but little real faith, the 
crisis could only be postponed for a few 
months or even weeks. 

And Hugh Fleetwood had not had the 
pluck to tell his son-in-law the scene he had 
been compelled to witness, the words he had 
been compelled to listen to, during that 
half-hour's visit in Bosphorus-gardens. He 
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did not like to believe in the truth of it 
himself; he preferred to consider it as some 
hideous nightmare, from the influence of 
which he should one day escape, to find life 
as serenely pleasant to him as it had been 
before. Moreover, he had a strong beliei^ 
which was shared in, if not indeed promoted 
by Annie, that Sybil's outburst had been 
prompted by an ebullition of rage, and that 
in her calmer moments she would be too 
glad to disallow the dreadful words which 
she had spoken, and to implore her father's 
forgiveness and a renewal of the affection 
which had existed between them. 

There were many other excuses to be 
made for Sybil, Annie said, in her simple 
way. There were few girls brought up as 
she had been whose heads would not have 
been turned by the splendour and tempta- 
tions of the life into which she had so suddenly 
been plunged. It must be remembered, 
Annie insisted, that, at the outset of her 
London career, the newly-made Countess of 
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Pytchley had borne her part with dignity, 
and won golden opinions from all; they 
had only had a one-sided version of her sub- 
sequent history, but even from that they 
knew that her husband was very seldom 
seen with her, and there was nothing which 
a woman of Sybil's temperament would re- 
sent so readily as public neglect. Moreover, 
Annie declared that from what Sybil had let 
slip on various occasions, she had gathered 
that the frequent uninvited presence of the 
Dowager was a source of constant annoy- 
ance to her daughter-in-law ; and there were 
doubtless many other things which they did 
not know of, but which, were they known, 
would be found to be exasperating and 
scarcely bearable. 

So reasoned Annie. As for Sybil's ex- 
pressions of hatred and dislike to her father 
(and in repeating them, Hugh had consider- 
ably softened both the substance and the 
words), Annie simply put them down as the 
ravings of an over-excited brain. Her father 
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was SO good and gentle, so simply great 
and pure, that it was impossible any one in 
their senses could have avowed themselves 
actuated by such feelings against him, more 
especially any one claiming to inherit his 
flesh and blood. Annie strongly advised, 
that in any farther communication to Sybil, 
her father should take no notice of this por- 
tion of their interview, but ignoring it en- 
tirely, should confine himself to the matter 
which originally necessitated his interven- 
tion, the domestic relations between Sybil 
and her husband. 

So after the little conversation recorded 
in the last chapter. Lord Pytchley made up 
his mind that he would take the advice 
which that worldly-wise friend had given 
him, and would no longer give society cause 
to remark that he was never seen about 
with his wife. More than that, he would see 
if he could not bring about a new state of 
things ; the life he was leading gave him no 
pleasure, he was heartily sick and weary of 
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. the trammels of civilisation, and longed for 
a breath of freedom. If he could only per- 
suade Sybil to accompany him for ever so 
short a time, if he could only withdraw her 
at once and wholly from the taint of that 
demoralising atmosphere by which she was 
surrounded, he felt he might hope to awaken 
in her new aspirations, and to bring her 
back, if she insisted on returning, a com- 
pletely altered woman. There must be 
good in her ! Her father himself the best 
and most honourable of men, had vaunted 
her excellence, and during the time of their 
courtship and the early days of their mar- 
riage nothing could have been more charm- 
ing, more exemplary, than her conduct. 
When you found a woman in whom there 
was what Lady Osgood called good aufondy 
though there might be difficulty in dealing 
with her, it was always sure to come right in 
the end. And comforting himself with this 
wholesome reflection, Lord Pytchley deter- 
mined to take the earliest opportunity of 
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speaking kindly and frankly to his wife, and 
of endeavouring to persuade her to change 
the current of their lives. 

That opportunity was not long delayed. 
On the morning after his interview with 
Sir Robert at the club, the young Earl, 
pondering over the determination which he 
had just arrived at, and casting about in his 
mind for the best means to carry it into 
effect, was seated in his room when Sybil 
entered. 

He started up and advanced towards 
her; but she repelled him by a motion of 
her uplifted hand, and quietly dropped into 
a chair on the other side of the writing- 
table at which he was seated. 

' You will probably be surprised to see 
me here,' she said, 'after the scene which 
occurred between us the other night, and 
the desire you were good enough to express 
to be rid of my presence from your house.' 

' Sybil,' said her husband, in a low 
tone, and looking across the table at her, 
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'would it not be better that that scene 
should be forgotten ?' 

* It is perfectly indifferent to me whether 
you forget it or not. It is as good as for- 
gotten by me, inasmuch as that, beyond the 
passing annoyance, I have never ^ven it 
another thought. Nevertheless, I should 
not have ventured to intrude upon you if I 
had not had an object.' 

/ You could not intrude upon me, Sybil; 
I only wish you would find more frequent 
occasions of coming to me thus.' 

' Wait and hear the object of my visit, 
before wasting your breath in such very 
polite speeches,' she said, with a repetition 
of the laugh that jarred upon her husband's 
ears; 'I want a cheque for two hundred 
pounds !' 

' You shall have it,' said Lord Pytchley, 
unlocking » drawer in the writing-table, * at 
once.' 

' I am much obliged to you. I should 
not have had to ask for itbut for — ' 
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* There is not the smallest reason for any 
explanation/ said her husband, handing her 
the cheque. * I only wish the payment of 
a sum of money, however large, could set 
matters right between us.' 

^ What ! can you say that, after desiring 
me to leave your house, after running like 
a whipped schoolboy to my father to com- 
plain of the manner in which you had been 
treated, and to solicit his interference ?' 

'How do you know that?' said Lord 
Pytchley suddenly. * Has the Squire been 
here ?' 

' Mr. Fleetwood has been here. I won- 
der he did not give you, his principal, an 
account of his proceedings. I can assure 
you he discharged his duty faithfully, and 
doubtless carried out his instructions to the 
letter.' 

* And you — what did you reply to him ?' 

* I replied to him,' said Sybil, pausing 
with a half-smile — * I replied to him, that 
such matters were generally better settled 
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by the contending parties, without inter- 
vention or arbitration.' 

'I am glad to hear you said that, Sy- 
bil,' said Lord Pytchley, again looking up, 
^ though I am afraid the Squire cannot have 
liked it very much. But I am pleased, be- 
cause it coincides with what I think myself 
and what I have been wanting to say to 
you.' 

*Are you going to say it now?' she 
asked, folding up the cheque, and placing 
it in her little note-book. 'Will it take 
very long?' she added, glancing at the 
heavy clock on the mantelpiece. 

' I should like to say it now,' said Lord 
Pytchley. ' We had a motto in our rough 
life out in the West, that there was no time 
like the present ; and I believe in that even 
here. It will not take loDg,' he added, as 
he noticed her again glancing at the clock. 

'Pray begin, then,' said Sybil, dropping 
back in the chair. ' You see I did not an- 
ticipate the pleasure of seeing you, and 
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I have made an engagement for twelve 
o'clock.' 

Lord Pytchley felt that the cbcum- 
stances were not very promising for him; 
but he had made up his mind to the task, 
and he determined to go through with it. 
If there had been the smallest sign of soft- 
ness about his wife's manner he might have 
had more hope ; but her voice was cold and 
stem, and she kept her eyes steadily averted 
from him. 

*I don't know,' he commenced, *that 
what I have to say may even be new to 
you ; for I have had it in my mind a long 
time, and if I haven't mentioned it, it has 
only been from lack of opportunity. I have 
had so little chance of seeing you alone, 
Sybil, of late, or indeed of seeing you at 
all, for the matter of that, that I — ' 

* Yes, I know what you mean.' 

' I'll keep more closely to what I have to 
say, only — ^however, I want to tell you how 
I hate this life we are leading, the place, 
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the way, and the maimer of it all ! It goes 
against the grain, it upsets me in every 
way ; I feel I don't do myself credit while 
I'm here, and I know myself too well not 
to be aware that I cannot afford that ! In 
this horrible estrangement, these rows and 
quarrels that have arisen between us, I am 
quite ready to allow that you have not been 
all to blame — ' 

He paused for an instant, as Sybil looked 
up at him proudly, and made him a little 
half-polite, half-mocking bow. 

*I mean it seriously — I do, upon my 
soul !' he continued. * I have no doubt I 
am awfully hard to bear with in this sort 
of artificial life which I am leading ; I know 
that, after a time, I get so riled at having 
to conform to what are called the usages of 
society, that I feel I cannot contain myself 
any longer, that if I remain I shall go mad 
in real earnest; and then I run away, to 
comfort myself with the best imitation I 
can — and the best is but a very poor one — 
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of my old style of existence. This is all 
wrong, you know; I ought not to leave 
you, at all events you ought not to be seen 
so much about without me ; I've been told 
that.' 

*0, you've been told that?' said Sybil, 
looking up quickly. 

* Yes,' said Lord Pjrtchley. * 0, not in 
the way you think; it wasn't meant viciously 
about you, it was more as a hint to me, you 
understand; and there is no doubt it was 
right, but still I can't see my way to it, 
after their fashion at least.' 

' You must pardon my pointing out to 
you, that you are rambling from the subject, 
and that the time is progressing rapidly,' 
said Sybil, pointing to the clock. 

* Yes ; well, then, I will go at it straight 
at once. The life we are leading is a hor- 
rible one, as between man and wife ; and 
though, as I said, just now, I am not en- 
tirely blameless, I think the greater part of 
the fault lies at your door. I am not un- 
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generouSy I wouldn't allude to it if I wasn't 
prepared to forgive it ; but I will forgive it 
right away, all, everything, begin life afresh, 
with a clean slate, on one condition/ 

* Your generosity so far is remarkable,' 
said Sybil, with a sneer. ' And the condition 
is—' 

^ That you shall have done with all this 
hollow vicious nonsense at once, and for 
ever ! Cut the whole lot of it, stock, lock, 
and barreL Come away with me on an 
indefinite travelling tour. You needn't teU 
your friends how long you will be away, let 
them think it is just for the short fashion- 
able touring period; they wiU forget you 
soon enough, and won't be in the least sur- 
prised if you don't put in an appearance 
next spring. Let us go out of England, 
out of Europe. I don't particularly hold to 
going back to the West ; there is plenty of 
wild life, I am told, to be seen in the East, 
or fer up the Australian continent, beyond 
that place where CunUffe hails from. What 
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do you think of the plan, Sybil? It could 
be easily done; old Warraker could look 
after the, estates and see that everything was 
kept up properly, and Aimie and Cunliffe 
could live at the Towers. They would like 
liiat awfully, being so near the Squire. And 
as for you, why, you're made pretty much 
of here, I own up to that, but it's nothing 
to what they'd make of you out among peo- 
ple who haven't got what you call the bless- 
ings of civilisation. You'd be a queen 
among them, they'd worship the very 
ground you Would tread upon ; and — ^and I 
should be so proud of you, Sybil, so happy 
in the knowledge that you were mine! 
What do you say to the notion ?' 

Sybil was raising herself in her chair as 
though about to speak, when the door 
opened slowly and the Dowager's head was 
protruded into the room ; catching sight of 
Sybil it was quickly withdrawn, not, how- 
ever, before Lord Pytchley had noticed the 
interruption. 
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* Come in, mother,' he cried. ' We are 
all alone, there is no one here — only Sybil 
and I. We were just having a little talk 
that I think you might like to hear.' 

' I didn't know that I was wanted,' said 
the Dowager, in her stoniest voice, as she 
closed the door behind her and seated her- 
self by Lord P3rtchley. 

'Wanted!' he echoed, 'you are always 
wanted here. Now, Sybil, tell me what you 
think of my plan ?' 

But over Sybil's face since the Dowager's 
entrance there had swept a storm of rage 
and malice, distorting and horrible. 

* Your plan ?' she cried. ' Do you mean 
the plan now being carried out — the plan 
arranged between you and your accomplice, 
this woman here, that she might be present 
to hear what I have to say in answer to 
your demand, and bear witness against me 
hereafter ?' 

' Sybil !' cried Lord Pytchley, half ris- 
ing. 
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* Silence!' she said, with an imperious 
gesture; *and hear me. You have called 
upon me to answer you, now listen while I 
do. You have asked me whether I will 
give up the life I am now living, the persons 
whom I am in the habit of seeing and the 
associations by which I am surrounded — ^ 
whether I will leave all these and go away 
on an indefinite travelling tour with you, in 
order, forsooth, that I may be reformed, and 
that you and I may have that boy and girl 
love for each other which such innocent 
creatures ought to feel. In reply I tell you 
plainly and distinctly, no, no, noi The 
mere fact that the life which I am leading 
is objectionable to you, endears it to me; 
the mere fact that the career which you 
propose to me would be shared by you, 
would make me reject it with scorn, how- 
ever desirable I might think it. You tell 
me you are weary of this estrangement be- 
tween us, and that you wish it to be at an 
end; I wish that too, but in a different way, 
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Weary ! God knows how weary I am of it 
all. Weary of the neglect — ^you have con- 
fessed that you have been told of it, so it 
cannot be any false assertion on my part — 
of the neglect which I have experienced at 
your hands, weary of the surveillance and 
espionage I have endured from this woman, 
weary, so weary, of all the wretched back- 
woods connection/ 

' Backwoods connection !' cried the Dow- 
ager, suddenly bursting out of her stony 
state and firing up ; * backwoods connection 
indeed ! You were pleased enough to marry 
a backwoods Earl; you are proud enough 
of being a backwoods Countess. Let me 
tell you — ' 

'Mother,' interrupted Lord P3rtchley, 
' pray be quiet and do not interfere ; this is 
my quarrel, not yours, and you are merely 
dragged into it for my annoyance.' 

> You are right there,' said Sybil; /this 
person is nothing to me save when acting 
as your agent and accomplice; it is by, your 
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desire she is here now, for what purpose you 
know best. Being here, she may as well 
listen to what I have to say. I married 
this man,' she continued, pointing to her 
husband and looking at the Dowager, *for 
his rank and his wealth. I had determined 
to obtain a position, and I looked upon him 
as the means to that end. He was better 
than any I could have availed myself of, 
and at that time I did not actually dislike 
him.' 

Here the Dowager struck her hands 
upon her knees, glared balefully at Lady 
Pytchley, and gave a defiant sniff. 

* Now,' pursued Sybil, * I hate him. He 
asks me to pass my life with him, and I 
refuse. The less I see of him, the less I 
have to do with him, the better am I pleased. 
No sacrifi^ce which I might make can win 
from him anything more than he has abeady 
given me— his position and his name.' 

* You are a very nice young woman,' 
said the Dowager in a subdued tone, fid- 
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geting meanwhile with her clenched hands, 
* and I wish I had you out our way down 
West.' 

' Don't imagine/ said Sybil, looking at 
her with contempt, * that I have not known 
your dislike to me, and the wretched talk 
and slander in which you have indulged 
against me ever since you were imported 
into this country. I could have expected 
nothing else from a person of your ante- 
cedents ; and after all, what harm could your 
malice do me? Here and there it might 
cause a little extra gossip, perhaps ; but we 
live in an atmosphere of such talk. It could 
never prevent my claiming my position in 
this house, it could never prevent my being 
Countess of Pytchley.' 

^ Couldn't it ?' replied the Dowager, 
bringing her clenched hand down with 
great force upon her knee — * couldn't it? 
Don't you make so sure about that, young 
woman. You don't know whom you have 
to deal with, perhaps ; you don't know what 
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it is to be lissom and skeary, to tote what 
you hear and run with the machinfi ? Perhaps 
I do ! Perhaps Pve done all that ! Perhaps 
"this person/' as you call me, has found 
out something more than other persons, and 
could strip your ladyship as one plucks a 
duck, and send you out without a feather 
to fly with? 

^I cannot pretend to follow the mon- 
strous jargon which you have been using/ 
said Sybil, rising from her seat, 'but of course 
I understand the threat which it contains ; 
that threat has been made already by your 
son, and the answer which I made to him I 
repeat to you : my position is safe and un- 
assailable, and will defy your worst efibrt. 
I said this to Lord Pytchley, I said this to 
Mr. Fleetwood, I say this to you ! Let the 
whole world do its worst ; I hold the rank 
and position of Countess Pjrtchley, and shall 
continue to do so to the end.' 

And with the smallest inclination of her 
head, she walked out of the room. 
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After Sybil's departure there was a short 
silence. Lord Pytchley, apparently no lon- 
ger feeling it necessary to struggle against 
the wretchedness which the scene had caused 
hinrij plunged his hands in his pockets and 
lay back in his chair, his head resting on 
his breast. But the Dowager sat bolt up- 
right, her eyes blazing, her hands twitching, 
her feet drumming furiously on the floor. 
She continued these eccentric performances 
for some little time, until, glancing across 
at Lord Pytchley, she saw the tears stealing 
down his cheeks. And then a softened ex- 
pression came over her face, her hands and 
feet were quiet, and she looked long and 
earnestly at her companion. 

He was the first to speak, and it was in 
continuation apparently of the subject of his 
recent reverie that he said, 

' The title, the money, and nothing else. 
She was right there; that is all she cared 
for ; and she was right again, that cannot 
be taken from her.' 
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* Did you hear what I said to her T said 
the Dowager quietly, bending forward to- 
wards him ; * did you hear me tell her that 
she should not be too sure of that ?' 

*Yes, mother, I heard you,' he said, 
shrugging his shoulders and in a depressed 
tone, ' and I confess I thought you went a 
little too far* She is wonderfully cunning, 
and whatever may be her sins, she has not 
committed what in the eyes of society is the 
greatest of all, that of being found out. She 
knows that fast enough ; she knows I couldn't 
divorce her.' 

The Dowager rose from her seat and 
crossed the room, taking up her position by 
Lord Pytchley's chair, and laying her hard 
yellow hand on his shoulder. 

'Look you here, Steve,' she said. 

He started as the name rang half- 
strangely, half-familiarly on his ears. He 
had not heard it since the old Denver days; 
he had not heard it since it was whispered 
by his father, dying oh the rolling prairie* 
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He looked up at the Dowager, and the 
old woman's hand travelled £rom hie shoul- 
der to his head, which it patted fondly. 

'Look you here, Steve,' she repeated. 
' We were happy out yon, weren't we ?' 

'"We were indeed ; happier than I have 
ever been since.' 

* So I thought. You never told me so ; 
you had a wife to confide in,' she added, 
with an impossible-to-be-resisted touch of 
bitterness. * You chose her while you were 
away from me, and a nice choice you made 
of it. However, that don't count now. 
Listen. You've tasted the pleasures of 
being a rich English lord and moving among 
fine company, and that's an almighty snare 
for most young men. But you seem to 
have a kinder liking for the old life, and 
this wife of yours has insulted you and me, 
and treated you dreadful. What I am going 
to say to you is this. Suppose I can manage 
it for you, would you give up — give up en- 
tirely, mind, never to come round to it 
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again — all your rank, pomp, luxury, and 
wealth, for the sake of gaining your free- 
dom, getting rid of this Jezebel, and pun- 
ishing her in the only way in which it's 
possible to make her feel the punishment ? 

* Willingly, how willingly !' cried Lord 
Pytchley. Then in a changed tone, ' If it 
were only possible !' 

' It is possible, Steve,' said the Dowager 
earnestly ; ' it shall be done ! And this is 
the old woman who 'will put the ropes into 
your hand, and show you how to pull them.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

f 

THE SECRET OF THE BED BOX. 

* What could that horrible old woman have 
meant by her sneering hints that she could 
deprive ine of my position?' thought Lady 
Pytchley to herself as * she lay indolently 
back in her barouche late in the afternoon 
of the day when she had held her own 
against her husband and his mother. * What 
can have been in her mind? I have been 
wonderfully careful of my conduct ever 
since she has been in England ; suspecting 
her as I did from the first, and knowing 
that there was no low espionage which she 
would not descend to in order to make 
capital for herself. The reign of Owen 
CunliflFe was before that time, and since 
then there has been absolutely nothing 
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which I need be afraid of being taxed with. 
Monte Pulciano, Lord Towcester, Charley- 
Wing, Villegas, and others of the same 
kind — what can any one say about my 
conduct with them?. My Lady Ladbrook 
might not approve it perhaps, and that 
wretched old Skilley would shake her head 
and hold up her parchment hands. It 
would be spoken of as " compromising," 
and " unworthy my position," and perhaps 
" disgraceful," and all the rest of the non- 
sense. But, however disgraceful those old 
cats might think it, it would not be suffi- 
ciently compromising to enable them to do 
me any harm, to prove anything against 
me. No, there I can defy her to do her 
worst. 

* And there are no letters now that she 
could have gotten hold of. At one time, to 
be sure, there were some of Owen Cunliffe's 
that would have astonished them if they 
had been read in open court (heavens, how 
often I have pictured that scene to myself!) ; 
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but they are destroyed long since, though 
Owen still believes in their existence. It 
is better that he should; that belief may 
be useful to me some day, while I have the 
certainty that every ©ne of them is de- 
stroyed. No, no, my dear Dowager Count- 
ess of Pytchley,' and she smiled with 
contempt as the thought passed through 
her mind, * I think the reigning Countess 
is clever enough to prevent her coronet 
being wrested from her head by such hands 
as yours !' 

It was noticed afterwards that Lady 
Pytchley seemed to be in more than her 
usual spirits that day. Charley Wing had 
been down on a special mission for her to 
the Isle of Wight, to see about getting 
quarters for her at Cowes during the re- 
gatta week; and when her carriage was 
drawn up at the end of the Eow he came 
to tell her his news, and remained in con- 
versation with her for some time. Other 
persons too came up and joined them: Mr. 
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Podder on his strawberry-roan cob, always 
anxious to be seen talking to a well-known 
woman of rank and fashion like Lady 
Pjrtchley, and fiiU of inquiries as to when 
her ladyship was coming to the Towers, 
and whether her ladyship would be able 
to honour Mrs. Podder with a few days at 
Podmore Hall; Lady Scuffler in her vic- 
toria, and Lady Anne Danebury on horse- 
back, both of them screaming at the top of 
their shrill voices to know whether Lady 
Pytchley was going to Mrs. Comstock's 
that night, she would find the invitation 
when she got home. And Lady Pytchley 
replied that she thought she would go, for 
while Lady Pytchley had somewhat dete- 
riorated, Mrs. Comstock had somewhat ad- 
vanced in the opinion of the world — ^not that 
she ^carried on' any the less, only with 
more distinguished personages ; and, more- 
over, she had discovered about Mr. Com- 
stock (hitherto supposed to be the quietest 
and meekest of men) something which gave 
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her quite the whip hand over him. Lady 
Pytchley was delighted at the idea of going 
to Mrs. Comstock's, where, it was whis- 
pered, certain distinguished persons would 
be present, and drove away beaming and 
radiant. 

As she passed out of Grosvenor-gate she 
met Sir Robert Cullington ambling along 
on his dainty hack, and greeted him with 
her sweetest smiles. 

'Wonderful* good-looking woman cer- 
tainly,' said the old boy to himself, * seems 
to me to grow handsomer every day I All 
the knocking about and late hours — aiid 
she must have a deal of both — don't do 
her a. bit of harm. I wonder whether 
Tytcloley has taken her in hand yet about 
going out so much without him. Suppose 
she'll ride a little rusty at ' the notion of 
having my lord always tucked to her skirt. 
I hope he didn't say anything about its 
being my suggestion! One doesn't ivant 
to be crabbed in Bosphorus-gardens ; deuced 
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pleasant kind of house to go to. However, 
the season is nearly over, and by the time 
she has been to Cowes, and to Scotland, 
and to the Towers, I daresay she will have 
forgotten all about it ;' and the old gentle- 
man grinned cynically as he went on his way, 
bowingright andleft to his numerous friends. 

When Lady Pjrtchley reached her home, 
she was surprised to find among the letters 
laid out for her on her table a large and 
bulky one in her husband's well-known 
hand. A strange feeling of impending 
trouble came over her at the sight of this 
missive. She took up the packet and ex- 
amined its outside carefully, but replaced it 
on the table without breaking the seal. 
Then she rang the bell. 

Was Lord Pytchley at home ? 

Lord Pytchley was not at home; his 
loi^dship and the Dowager Countess had 
left town for the Towers. 
- ' For the Towers ?' she repeated in as- 
tomsliment. 
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* Yes, my lady ; that was the direction 
which his lordship gave for his letters. He 
went by the five express from Euston. 
Beg your ladyship's pardon, his lordship 
left a letter ; has your ladyship had it ?' 

* Yes, it is all right ; that will do.' 

She stood at the table upright and 
stately as usual while the man remained 
in the room, but as soon as the door had 
closed behind him she sank into a chair. 
What could it mean, this sudden sinking of 
her heart, this sense of proximate danger 
which oppressed her? The letter, too, 
whence this dread of its contents? They 
must be known ; let her open it at once. 

She broke the seal, which she noticed 
WAS not the great coat-of-arms which her 
husband usually used, but a small blank 
impression such as might be made by the 
top of a pencil-case, and read as follows : 

' The announcement which I am about 
to make to you, and which will doubtless 
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overwhelm you with horror and dismay, 
was only made to me after you left me this 
morning. That it was ever made at all is 
due wholly and solely to the violence and 
recklessness of your conduct. Had you 
had. the smallest consideration, had you 
acted even with common decency towards 
me, the secret that has been hidden in one 
breast for so long would have remained 
unrevealed, and I should have continued 
the unconscious instrument of the perpe- 
tration of a fraud. Now, this secret has 
been placed in my hands as a means where- 
with to punish you, and I use it accord- 
ingly. 

*You will recollect that in the early 
days of our acquaintance, when you de- 
lighted, or professed to delight — ^for even 
then I have no doubt you were commencing 
to deceive me — ^when you professed to de- 
light in listening to the stories of my boyish 
life, I described to you the scene on the 
prairie when my father was shot, and the 
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manner which he adopted for acquainting 
me with his real title and position in Eng- 
lish society. It was by letter, if you recollect. 
With his iymg breath he told me that I 
should find two letters in a certain small 
red box in a position which he pointed out, 
each containing information of the utmost 
importance to me. 

' Within forty-eight hours of my father's 
death, I returned to Denver and made 
search for these letters ; but, as I have often 
told you, I found only one. That one, how- 
ever, informed me of my father's right to 
the earldom of Pytchley, instructed me to 
proceed at once to England and claim the 
position for myself and — ^but I need not 
enter into these details. Since then the 
earldom has been claimed and allowed, since 
then I have married you; and there is no 
doubt about your being my lawful wife, 
although you may no longer be the Count- 
ess of Pytchley. 

' No longer the Countess of Pytchley 1 
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What effect have these words upon you, 
Sybil? Does the blood leave your cheeks? 
does your heart begin to palpitate as you 
read them? There is nothing so terrible as 

I 

the unknown, and even now you begin to 
tremble, lest I should be in possession of a 
deadly weapon, the existence of which you 
have never suspected. How bravely you 
defied me to find sufficient proof of aught 
to compromise you in the eye of the law ! 
How your scornful laughter rang out when 
I told you to leave my house ! And with 
what malicious glee you let me know — ^no 
matter how much I might have been dis- 
honoured — that your position was unassail- 
able ! You thought so then, and so did L 
You think so still, but I know better. Be- 
fore me lies the talisman, at the touch of 
which the whole fabric of your rank and 
wealth is shaken to its base and crumbles 
into ruin ; which strips you of your title,^ 
your jewels, the very clothes on which you 
have squandered so much money, and leaves 
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you entirely dependent on the generosity of 
a pauper — myself. What is this impotant 
talisman? you ask. I will tell you. It is 
the other letter — the letter missing from 
the red box. 

' Missing then, but here now, lying open 
before me. Stolen at the time of my father's 
death by the woman whom the Denver peo- 
ple called Mrs. Harcourt, whom you have 
known as the Dowager Countess of Pytch- 
ley. What a miserable fool she was for her 
pains ! what an immense amount of suffering 
and sorrow she might have saved if she had 
only withheld her hand! She knows that 
now, now when it is almost too late — almost, 
not quite — and makes, poor wretch, what 
reparation she can. 

* The newly-found letter is dated some 
days after the other one, the writing shows 
signs of carelessness and haste. It wasn't 
composed with the deliberation of the other, 
but was dashed off at a moment's thought. 
This is what it says : 
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" My dear Steve, — Since writing to you 
the letter which I shall deposit in the same 
place as this, and which you will receive at 
the same time, I have had a qualm of con- 
science. I love you in my own rough way, 
and I want you to have money and position 
in the old country. Both are within your 
grasp if you choose to clutch them, but the 
risk must be your own. I have been think- 
ing it over since I wrote you that letter, and 
have come to the conclusion that it would 
never do for you, if anything happened, to 
be able to lay the blame on me and my 
memory. 

" See here, Steve, the matter lies in a 
nutshell. You're my son, no doubt of that, 
and I am proud of you — ^no better lad was 
ever born — ^but — but you're illegitimate, 
my lad — and there the murder's out. Don't 
think hard of Mrs. Harcourt, she is a good 
woman in her way, and she is my lawful 
wedded wife. But she^s not your mother^ 
Steve. Your mother was a very different 
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soul ; and I couldn't have loved you better 
if you had been ever so legitimate. 

" Your loving Father, 

" Pytchley 
" (Known as Jack Harcourt, 
Sheriff of Denver.)" 

* That is the letter, Sybil, and now you 
know as much as I do. With a woman's 
curiosity, Mrs. Harcourt, who had seen my 
fether hiding the letters in the red box, 
went there while we were away, and read 
both. She was ambitious, as he has stated, 
and she knew me better than he did. She 
knew that not for an instant would I have 
stooped to the commission of such a paltry 
fraud; and so, as she wanted to play my 
lady, and as she feared my feelings might be 
hurt at the idea of my being illegitimate — 
she says so now, and I am inclined to believe 
her — she stole the letter, 

*This story I learned less than an 
hour ago. There is no question about its 
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truth ; the letter is undoubtedly in my 
father's handwriting, and Mrs. Harcourt is 
prepared to make affidavit of all that has 
happened. You will see at once that I am 
not, and never have been, the Earl of Pytch- 
ley; which title, with the estates accruing 
to it, belongs to the Honourable and Re- 
verend Hussey Ireton, to whom 'I have 
written, detailing all the circumstances. I 
am at his mercy as regards the money 
which has been spent since the time of 
my taking possession of the estates; but 
I do not think he will claim it, and long 
before he could take any legal steps for 
my detention, I shall be far beyond his 
reach. 

'For, as may be imagined, I am not 
going to remain in England. I am not 
€ven going, as you will have been told, to 
the Towers. I want to see what eflfect this 
news will have upon you. You are so 
strange a woman that it is impossible to 
guess. It may soften you, it may remind 
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you that you are now more than ever ut- 
terly dependent on me ,and bring you nest- 
ling to my side. In that case, all the light 
conduct, all the harsh words, all the former 
misery, shall be forgotten. We will go 
away together to that free life which I have 
so often, spoken of to you, and, trust me, 
we shall be happy. 

* With this idea, instead of going to the 
Towers, I have gone to the George Hotel 
at Rugby, bringing with me the letter which 
I have written to Mr. Ireton. Here I shall 
remain for forty-eight hours, at the end of 
which time, failing your coming, the letter 
will be posted, and I shall start for New 
York on my way to the West. 

* There is nothing more to be said. 
Don't decide hastily, Sybil. Read this let- 
ter carefully through once more, and see 
that you appreciate it in all its bearings. 
It is easy to summarise your position. You 
are no longer a countess, but a penniless 
woman, married to a nameless bastard, who. 
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however, will do his best to be ktad to you, 
and to earn a living for you. 

* Stephen Harcourt. 
* It's not my name, I know, but it's as 
near it as any other.' 

Sybil read this letter with tolerable com- 
posure from the beginning to the end. She 
started for an instant when the revelation 
of her disgrace first flashed upon her, but 
she* recovered herself quickly and made no 
farther signs of surprise. There was no 
need for her to take her husband's advice, 
and reperuse the letter. Every word of it 
seemed burnt into her brain. No longer a 
countess ; a penniless woman, married to a 
nameless bastard ; that's what he had said ; 
that was her exact position ! It might 
soften her, he thought, this news; might 
send her nestling to his side. She actually 
smiled as she remembered that phrase; a 
hard bitter smile. Yes, she was very much 
softened, as she would prove to them, if 
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she had her dear husband, and that she- 
devil, who was bad enough to be his mother, 
there ! 

No longer the Countess ! No more 
horses and carriages, no more jewels and 
dress, no more admiration from men and 
envy from women. Not merely that ; the 
bitter, bitter exposure; good God, the con- 
tumely and the shame ! Sybil saw it all ; 
saw the expression of countenance with 
which the news would be received by dif- 
ferent persons ; had ringing in her ears the 
very phrases they would use in expressing 
their astonishment, not unmixed with secret 
delight. She had seen it done before, and 
indeed had taken part in the after-hunt her- 
self, when the game brought down was of 
nothing like such stately proportions. She 
could perfectly comprehend all that would 
be said and done in her own case ; the up- 
lifted eyebrows and the shoulder-shrugs of 
the Ladbrook party ; the loudly-proclaimed 
horror of the Skilley set; the boisterous 
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laughter, the ' did you evers' of the Scuffler 
and Danebury clique; she sa^v^ and heard 
them all. 

There had been no similar case in her 
short experience of London life. People 
had sunk out of sight for a time, and the 
waters of society had temporarily closed 
over their heads from various causes. De- 
cisions in the Divorce and Bankruptcy 
Courts, awkward conduct of Turf cases, 
unpleasant domestic revelations, — all these 
she had known. In some instances the 
sufferers had disappeared, and never again 
been heard of; in others, after a lapse of 
time they had struggled up to the surface 
again, some -spent and breathless, others 
much in the same condition as at the time 
of their supposed ruin. But hers was a 
different case from any of these, — more 
sweeping in its consequences, utterly im- 
possible to fight against. She could never 
hope to show again; she must give up any 
thought of that. If she had only the cour- 
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age to make away with herself! No hor- 
rible poison, with its *tortures and spasms ! 
There flashed across her mind the recollec- 
tion of how Tom Loftus was found, stark 
and stifle, with a handkerchief soaked in 
chloroform thrown over his face. That was 
on the morning before the settUng-day for 
the Leger; and people had been talking at 
Doncaster, the week before, of how hard 
poor Tom had been hit. But his death was 
accidental — all agreed in saying that — ^he 
had been in the habit of seeking relief from 
his neuralgia, and had merely overdone the 
dose. If she only had the nerve she might 
— good God ! was there no other way out 
of it? 

« 

None ! she could think of none ! She 
could think of nothing at all ! Her brain 
was one throbbing, pulsing ball of fire. She 
pressed her temple to try and bring it to 
subjection, but it would not be controlled. 
Disgraced, cast forth, laughed at, triumphed 
over alike by those who had basked in the 
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sunshine of her smiles and those whom she 
had spurned — ^that was her condition now. 
Ah, if she had only known what was so 
closely impending, how differently she would 
have acted, even within the past few days ! 
Her father, he would have stood up for her 
against the world ; his house would have 
been her castle of refuge. She would not 
have been Countess of Pytchley, it is true ; 
she would still have been the low-bom ad- 
venturer's wife ; but she could have made 
capital out of the manner in which she had 
been deceived, and the world would not 
have dared to mock at her, openly at least, 
when she returned to the protection of her 
father's roof. Now she had insulted her 
father, outraged her sister, alienated all 
those on whose aid and assistance she might 
have relied ; she was left by herself, to bear 
the brunt of it all, alone ! 

The twilight had deepened into dusk, 
and she sat there still, just as she had re- 
turned from her drive, her bonnet on, her 
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silk cloak falling back on her shoulders, 
and the letter spread open before her. 
There, among the letters unopened on the 
table, was the invitation to the gathering 
at Mrs. Comstock's. She had turned it 
heedlessly over with the others, had recog- 
nised the writing and the crest and the 
envelope. She had a curious odd half 
inclination to go to that party, to taste for 
the last time the life she had found so sweet, 
the cup of which she had drunk so deeply. 
No one would know what had happened; 
for her husband had given her forty-eight 
hours' grace before the proclamation of her 
. shame to the world. He would keep his 
word, she knew that, and in a dull unde- 
fined way was grateful to him for it. Should 
she go and see what chance was yet in store 
for her? There would be great people 
there, people whom she had longed to meet. 
If she could only make a conquest of them, 
she might— No, there was. no hope in 
that, no hope in anything but flight ! 
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Flight ! Not such as her husband had 
proposed to her — that never entered into 
her mind. To hide herself from the eyes 
of men, with him as her companion ; to 
rough it in uncivilised regions, and never 
again be heard of; to expiate her past ca- 
reer by a future of self-sacrifice ; — such an 
idea formed no portion of her scheme. She 
must go, she felt that; but she would not 
go alone. The power of her beauty was 
still left to her, her beauty and fascination. 
Over whom was it sufficiently strong to in- 
duce him to accompany her ? 

Not over Villegas, Towcester^ Charley 
Wing, or any of that set. She needed no 
second thought to make that plain to her ; 
her common sense told her so at once. 
The fact of her being, as they thought, the 
Countess of Pytchley, had been half the 
attraction in their eyes. A woman with 
even more beauty and attraction, less ad- 
vantageously circumstanced, had not been 
half so winning to them. Nor were they 
VOL. ni. s 
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the men to think of an elopement. An in- 
trigue — ^yes ! That satisfied their vanity at 
a small cost, redounded to their credit, was 
enjoyable in the midst of their usual round 
of London life. But an elopement meant 
forfeiting many pleasures to which they 
were wedded, braving the verdict of the 
world — ^not merely the serious people, but 
their world, which would condemn the 
escapade as foolish — incurring a certam 
amount of expense, which very possibly 
they might be unable to meet. None of 
them would do this ; no man of her ac- 
quaintance would do it. Yes, one ! — Owen 
Cunliffe! 

She sprung from her chair as the notion 
flashed across her mind; she took several 
hasty paces to and fro, pressing her burning 
hands upon her throbbing head the whUe. 
It was a good idea, she thought. This was 
not one of the common order of men ! He 
had been brought up in a vnld country, free 
from the conventional usages of society, and 
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was passionate and lawless, as such men are. 
He had been her slave ; and only a few 
days since had been importunate for per- 
mission to renew his thraldom. He hated 
the life he was leading, and was eager for 
change; was rich too, and could give her 
aU the luxuries her pampered nature re- 
fused to do without. Before his marriage 
he had proposed a flight very much of this 
kind, and assuredly his affection for his wife 
would not now have sufficient counter-in- 
fluence. She had only to say the word, she 
thought, and he would be at her feet 

She would say the word — she would 
write to him at once ! 



CHAPTER X. 



ORATE PRO ANIMA. 



* Owen, my own darling Owen ! for I can 
call you that at last; I can speak plainly 
now, having no longer the fear of offending 
the set rules of society before my eyes. 
Against the chilling numbing influence of 
those rules I have long struggled, and now 
I have cast it off altogether. 

^0, what can you have thought of 
me during the last few months? What 
can you have thought of me when, as on 
the last occasion of our meeting, I have 
been compelled to be distant, almost rude, 
to you? You did not know why, Owen; 
you did not know my reason for forbidding 
you to come any more to my house. I 
was " cruel only to be kind." I tried to 
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assume a roughness in order to prevent the 
too evident inclination of my heart towards 
you being noticed. That heart you won 
years ago, when I was a simple unsuspect- 
ing girl ; that heart, flattered, tempted, as it 
has been, you have ever since retained ! 

'Yes, Owen, in my life I have loved 
you and you only, and that love, which 
under other circumstances might have been 
my glory, has been my shame, and seems 
about to prove my ruin. Yes, Owen, my 
ruin. All is lost I Do you recollect those 
letters which you wrote me about a month 
after my arrival in London — those letters 
so full of wild and passionate expression, 
speaking in rapture of meetings that had 
been, in rapture of meetings that were to 
come? I had kept them by me, Owen; 
more than once I had intended to destroy 
them, but when I read them, they were so 
dear to me that I could not find it in my 
heart to do so, and time after time I put 
them back into my desk. 
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*Lord Pytchley found them there this 
morning, Owen! He has long suspected 
my love for you, and taunted me with it ; 
but 1 have borne with his reproaches, as 
what would I not bear for your sake? 
This morning, after a fearftd scene about 
you, he surreptitiously obtained possession 
of my desk, broke it open, and found your 
letters. He was furious, vowed immediate 
vengeance against you and me, and declared 
that he would seek reparation for his 
wounded honour, and punishment for us, 
in the divorce court. The thought of you 
thus dragged before the public rendered 
me desperate ; I did not care what huimlia- 
tion I subjected myself to ! I flung myself 
at his feet, and implored his forgiveness; 
I told him that the letters meant nothing, 
that they had been addressed to me before 
my marriage ; I said everything I could to 
soften him, but all to no purpose. He 
flung me from him, and has since left the 
house with his mother. 
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* Under these circumstances, discovered, 
abandoned, I cast myself upon you. Now 
is the time for you to redeem the pledges 
of love and aflfection given in those letters 
which Lord Pytchley holds, and of which, 
if he ever has the opportunity, he wiU. un- 
doubtedly make use. That must not be, 
Owen; he must never have the chance! 
The idea of your burning words of love 
being read out to the jeers and mockery of 
a public court is too horrible to contem- 
plate. We must fly, Owen; fly together 
from this weary London life, with its set 
round of monotonous pleasure ; fly to some 
Italian paradise, where we can live but for 
each other. We are both young, we have 
plenty of money ; why should any more of 
our time be sacrificed to these wretched 
conventionalities ? Let us live for ourselves 
henceforth, fipee and happy I 

*I do not know what Lord Pytchley 
may have said to the servant, but in order 
to prevent the chance of any tricks being 
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played, I shall leave this letter myself at 
your door. Thence I shall go straight ta 
the Bridge-house Hotel at London-bridge, 
where I shall sleep. You must join me 
there to-morrow morning at half-past seven, 
and we will start for Paris together. Once 
out of this miserable country, all our trou-* 
bles will be at an end, and the life which 
we used to talk of as beyond our reach will 
lie within our grasp. 

^Come then, Owen, so long loved, so 
passionately adored, to her who expects yoiu 

' Sybil.* 

She read this letter through before put- 
ting it into the envelope. > 

' If I know anything about Owen Cun- 
liffe, that letter will not fail in its purpose,' 
she said. * It touches him on all his weak 
points, passion, vanity, and dread of public 
exposure. An elopement with a Countess, 
as he still believes me to be, would, he 
would imagine, redound to his credit, and 
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would not make the case against him any 
worse than he now supposes it to be. He 
is sick of his home, and weary of his wife. 
He will come, I think ; this will not fail to 
bring him.' 

She carefully sealed the note, and placed 
it in her pocket ; then she went upstairs to 
her room. Two or three evening dresses 
were laid out for her selection, and her maid 
was in attendance, but Lady Pytchley dis- 
pensed with her services. 

When she was alone, she went to her 
jewel-box, and clasped as many of her most 
valuable bracelets as she could conveniently 
carry on her arms. Many more she stowed 
away in the pockets of a plain brown-silk 
morning gown which she put on, at the 
same time covemg her fingers with costly 
rings. The two hundred pounds in notes, 
for which she had caused Lord Pytchley's 
cheque to be cashed, she also took with her. 
Then putting on the plainest and least pre- 
tentious of her bonnets, and throwing a 
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black-lace shawl over her shoulders, after 
castmg one half-regretful glance roond the 
elaborately-fiimished room, with its ward- 
robes, its mirrors, its thousand-and-one evi- 
dences of luxury and refinement, she passed 
out of the door, and descended into the 
hall. 

* Call a cab,' she said to the porter, who 
stood in surprise at the simplicity of his 
mistress's appearance — ' call a hansom cab.' 

The man opened the door, and as he 
did so, a hansom cab passed. The driver 
lifted his whip inquiringly, but the porter, 
after looking hard at him for an instant, 
shook his head. 

' 111 send Thomas for a cab, my lady,' 
said he, returning to the hall, and about 
to pull the little bell at the side of his 
chair. 

* Wasn't that man disengaged?' asked 
Sybil shortly. 

* Yes, my lady, he was disengaged.' 

* Why didn't you stop him, then ?' 
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* Because, my lady,' said the porter, hesi- 
tating, ' he was a little — a little fresh.' 

* What, the horse ?' said Sybil ; ' so much 
the better.' 

*No, my lady, not the horse, but the 
man. He'd been drinking, I think, my lady.' 

'Nonsense.; caU him back. I'm in a 
hurry ; call him back at once.' 

The porter stepped to the door again, 
called and whistled, and in two minutes the 
hansom cab, which had proceeded some dis- 
tance, came flying up. Just as she stepped 
into the vehicle, Sybil glanced at the driver ; 
he had an inflamed red face, otherwise she 
noticed nothing particular about him, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the rather thick and husky 
tone in which he asked the porter where 
the young lady was to be taken to. On 
receiving the direction ' Golgotha-square,' 
he gave the horse a cut with his whip which 
made the animal stand on its hind legs for 
an instant, and then dart off at the top of 
its speed. 
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* Steady, you !' called out the porter ; but 
the cabman, looking round, only laughed, 
and waved his whip in reply. 

When they turned down into Bosphorus- 
gardens, and into the main road, the horse, 
a high-spirited vicious brute that had been 
turned out of a gentleman's stud on account 
of its ill-temper, was still plunging heavily 
under the cut which it had received at start- 
ing — plunging so heavily that Sybil, who 
never had much nerve in such matters, be- 
came alarmed; and opening the little trap 
in the roof, called to the cabman to drive 
more quietly. 

She had to repeat her caution before the 
man, bending down, put his face to the 
aperture, and said, 

* All right, miss ; only his play. You 
sit tight ; I'll soon — ' 

* Look out there ; look out !' This warn- 
ing came from a policeman. To speak to 
his fare the driver had withdrawn his atten- 
tion from the horse and slackened the reins, 
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and the horse was plunging away in close 
proximity to the pavement. At the cry 
the cabman recovered himself, and with a 
loud oath gave the horse another tremen- 
dous cut. 

There could be no mistake as to what 
would happen now. With one bound the 
animal started off, wrenching the reins from 
the drunken driver's feeble grasp. After 
twenty yards' straight run, it swerved on to 
the pavement, dragging the cab after it, and 
jolting the cabman from his seat ; then, 
wholly ungovemed, it dashed along, scat- 
tering the screaming people right and left, 
followed in its mad career by scores of per- 
sons, who shouted to those in front to stop 
the horse, while those in front fled in ter- 
ror for their lives, heedless of the piercing 
shrieks for help of the woman, who in ab- 
ject fright had fallen on her knees, and was 
clinging to the dash-board. 

One instant more and all was over. 
Once again the horse rushed on to the pave- 
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ment, stumbled, staggered, and in turning 
again into the road, fell, whirling the cab 
with fullest force against a lamp-post. 
Standers by saw the woman shot forth as 
though from a cannon, then hidden from 
their sight amidst a conglomeration of 
struggling hoofs, and falling glass, and 
splintered wood, and universal debris. 

That night, as Hugh Fleetwood and 
Owen Cunliffe were seated together over 
their wine, Annie and Lady Osgood having 
retired to the drawing-room, the butler, 
entering, told his master that he was wanted. 

A certain hesitation in the man's man- 
ner and an odd expression in his face caused 
Owen to inquire who was his visitor. 

The butler glanced at Mr. Fleetwood. 
*A— a police -sergeant, if you please,' he 

said, in a low voice, 

* A police-sergeant!' repeated Owen with 
astonishment ; ' what on earth can he want 
with me?— You don't mind his being sent 
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in here ?' lie asked, turning to his father-in- 
law. 

' Not in the least/ said Hugh in won^ 
derment, 

^Show the sergeant in here. — Now, 
sergeant/ when the man had been admitted 
and the door closed behind him, ' what is it?' 

' Rather an awkward case, sir,' said the 
sergeant; 'there was a cab accident about an 
hour ago in the Bosphorus-road, Horse 
in a hansom run away, smashed the cab all 
to bits, and the fare was hurt — hurt very 
badly,' he added, looking hard at Owen. 

'Well,' said Owen, 'what has this to 
do with me ?' 

^ Why, you see, sir, the fare was a lady. 
After the smash she was taken to St. 
Vitus's, and the nurse found a letter in her 
pocket. It was directed to you, sir, and 
as we don't know who the lady is, and 
there was nothing else to identify her, I 
thought I'd bring it along with me, as you 
might know the hand/ 
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He felt in his breast-pocket, and took 
from it a packet which he handed to Owen. 
Owen shuddered as he took it, for it bore 
a dark-red stain still wet. But as he bent 
to examine it beneath the light on the side- 
board, the only light in the room, he 
dropped it as though it had been red-hot, 
crying out in a tone of agony, ' 0, my God ! 
Sybil!' 

Hugh Fleetwood heard the last words. 
' What is it ?' he cried, rising from his chair 
and stumbling towards him. ^What's this 
all about?' 

' The lady was quite dead, sir, when 
they got her to the hospital,' said the ser- 
geant, addressing Owen, and speaking in a 
business-like but not unfeeling tone. ' The 
house-surgeon thought she must have been 
dead when they picked her up, for not merely 
was she thrown against the lamp-post, but 
in his lashings out the horse must have 
— ^you understand, sir. It's a good thing 
two of my men was by just where she fell, 
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for she's covered all over with jewelry; 
arms and fingers, and her pockets filled 
likewise. She must be a lady of rank, I 
think, for most of the things has a coronet 
on them. They're all safe, sir; one of my 
men is at St. Vitus's, making an inventory 
of them now.' 

Months have passed since that night, 
and Christmas is close at hand. The family 
is gathered together at Summer Lawn ; and 
while it has lost one of its members in poor 
wicked Sybil, it has gained another in the 
person of a strong healthy baby, who is 
crowing lustily in Annie's arms, in response 
to its father's chin-chuckings and well-meant 
though somewhat awkward endearments. 

Mark Essendine, the only stranger pre- 
sent, is sitting apart with Lady Osgood, and 
looking on. 

'Owen takes wonderfully to his new 
character as papa,' he whispered ; * he seems 
thoroughly happy.' 

VOL. in. T 
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'He is thoroughly happy,' said Lady 
Osgood ; ' and what is more, he is thor- 
oughly devoted to his wife !' 

' Do you recollect our talk in my cham- 
bers ?' whispered Mr. Essendine. ' The 
little woman has done as she said she would. 
She has won her waiting race.' 

Sir Robert CuUington is passing through 
London, on his way from one house, where 
he has been shooting pheasants, to another, 
where he is going to spend Christmas, and 
calls at Bidgood's for his letters. The 
porter gives him two or three, and he takes 
them into the morning-room, seating him- 
self comfortably in the deserted bay window;. 
The first letter which he opens is in a yel- 
low envelope, and bears strange postage- 
stamps. 

' New York !' mutters the old boy, sur- 
veying them through his eyeglass. 'Who 
can this be from? 0, from Pytchley, of 
course — I don't know what the deuce^lse 
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to call him — ^in answer to mine telling him 
of his poor wife's awful death. Hum, ha!' 
he proses, running his eye over the writing, 
' getting on well ; going out West. Yours 
faithfully, Stephen Harcourt. God bless my 
soul, what a wonderful world it is ! Nice 
young fellow he was; gentlemanly-looking 
too. What a strange story his was ! like a 
book, by Jove ! And that poor girl, poor 
Sybil ! couldn't help it, I suspect ; like poor 
Helen, something in the blood which — ' 

Sir Robert paused in his mutterings as 
a short unwholesome - looking sable -clad 
figure shambled past the window. 

' Good Lord,' muttered the old boy once 
more, ' and to think that that's the present 
Lord Pytchley ! If that's what the aris- 
tocracy of England has come to, the sooner 
those Republican fellows in Trafalgar-square 
have their way the better, I think !' 

THE END. 
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